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[KATIE MAKES HERSELF USZFUL. ] 


BOUND TO THE TRA WL. | house. 


| 
By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The | 


Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,’ ete. 
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CHAPTER V. 
**NO, ONLY TWO OF US.” 


"There is nodeath! Whatseems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is buta suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portals we call death. 





LonNGFELLOW. 


CapTaIn GROWLER was a strict man with his | 
apprentices, and never failed to punish any- | 
thing like skulking or desertion; indeed, the | 
latter was an unforgivable offence in his eyes, 
and the consequence was that when George | 
Crabtree, after having spent a month in prison, 
came back to the trawler it was to find himself 
utterly out of his master’s good graces, and 
to be informed that he was no longer to con- 
sider himself an inmate of the captain’s house ; 
but when ashore he was to sleep at the 
cottage of Jem Brock, one of themen who had 
a small share in the smack of which Growler 
was the principal owner. 

Crabtree tnade no objection or protest; it 
would, he knew, be useless. 

esides, what could he say ? 

At times he fancied that Basil and Katie had 
made no mention of his infamous conduct, for, 
had they done so, surely he would have been 
more severely punished ; and yet, if they had 
not, why had he been transferred to the care of 





The solution of the question, though it 
puzzled and haunted him, was easily enough 
answered. 

Meg Topsam declared she would have no 
“ gaol bird” sleeping under the same roof as 
herself. 

Katie endorsed her sentiments, and Growler, 
finding himself in the minority, and seeing 
nothing to be gained in the contest, gave in, as 
he usually did, when both of his women-folk 
were against him, and thus George Crabtree’s 
destination was settled. 

Not that old Growler and his apprentices 


| were often on shore. 


Sometimes the smack would go off trawling 
for five or six weeks ata time, and seldom re- 
mained in harbour for more than a day or two, 


| unless they were undergoing repairs, so the 


actual loss or gain of being an inmate of the 


|} same house as Katie Jessop was imaginary 


rather than real. 

Imprisonment had not improved George 
Crabtree. 

He was overbearing, aggressive, loud and im- 
perious before; he was sulky, silent and 
treacherous now, and Basil felt that if ever the 
opportunity came his fellow apprentice would 
not fail to do him an injury. 

Katie, too, had changed since that day when 
Crabtree had overtaken her on the sands. 

Her long, solitary rambles had ceased; if she 
went out alone her walks never extended be- 
yond sight of the town, scarcely beyond view of 
her uncle’s cottage, and more than once to her 
aunt’s surprise she had asked her to accompany 
her. 


Indeed, Meg Topsam at this time ought to 
| have been pleased if she at all believed in the 
value of her own maxims and theories, for Katie 
gave up, as much as she could force herself to 
do so, her habit of sitting by the fire watching 
| the glowing embers, or at one of the windows 
| looking out in the same vague, dreamy manner 
at the ever changing sea. 

Instead of this, though she did not neglect 
her studies, and went regularly three times a 
week for her lessons from. the old curate whom 
her uncle had engaged to teach her, she tried to 
| interest herself in little household duties, and 
offered to assist her aunt on many occasions, to 
| that worthy woman’s astonishment and dis- 
| may. 
| It was Meg Topsam’s privilege to grumble 

and find fault; take that from her, and what 
| would she have left to distinguish her from any 
| ordinary mortal, and to be suddenly disarmed 

of her solitary weapon was more than she could 
patiently endure. 

Coming into the kitchen one day and finding 
Katie darning tke holes in one of her own 
stockings, a piece of useful work such as she 
had never seen her engaged in before, almost 
took Miss 'l'opsam’s breath away, and she went 
up to her niece and took the work out of her 
hands, asking what she meant by going to her 
work bag. 

“ Why, auntie, I thought you would like me 
| to do it, you say I never make myself useful, 
that I eat the bread of idleness, and that you 
work and slave for me, while I go mooning 
about like one in a dream, so I thought I'd try 
to learn to mend my own clothes to begin 
with.” 


In reply to this explanation, Meg Topsam 
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ttering « f astron nomy, and she was 

ind even piqued at finding from some 
remarks and questions which the lad would give 
utterance to, that after reading her books and 
making his own observations on the heavens as 
the drift don dragging the trawl nets 
behind her, he knew far m« re ronomy, and 

could apply his knowledg nanuer which 
left her far behind in the race. 

He was something of a naturalist too in his 
way, and the contents of the trawl net, which 
brings up all kinds of curiosities from the 
bottom of the sea, to be usually ywn back 
again when the sound and best fish have been 
stowed away, were always to him a source of 
unfailmg interest, and developed an intense 
desire to learn the names and the habits of the 
creatures, and qgll that was to be known about 
them. 

True, Katie and her books both failed to help 
him much here; but the very fact of being 
baffled for the time only increased his intense 
and absorbing thirst for knowledge 

Thus, picking up various scraps of learning 
in various ways, and with his duties. on board 
the trawler, Basil found all his ors occupied, 
and the temptations which have lured away to 
destruction many young men in his position 
had no charms for him. 

As for Meg, in some way or other she seemed 
to look upon him as her own protégé, she 
mended his clothes, took care he had many little 
comforts which he would otherwise have been 
without, and was almost as fond of him as 
though he had been her own son. 

And Katie! Well, Katie was kind to him, 
0, but with something patronising if not dis- 
ainful in her manner, for George Crabtree’s 
jealous remarks about Basil hs ad torn the veil 
trom her eyes as to the lad’s possible feeling 1 
rh, of course, sl 


is herself, and thoug 
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little act of kindness upon him, still, he nu 
distinctly understand that any nonsense in the 
form of love-making was quite out of the ques- 


tion between them. ; 

Captain Growler had become more reconciled 
to Basil’s handsome face and gentle manners, 
which once irritated him on account of their in- 
fluence upon Meg and Katie, for the lad was no 
milksop; he could do his work well and with 
energy, could take his own part, too, when any 
act of tyranny or injustice was sought to be in- 
flicted upon him, and he had become one of the 
most trustworthy as well as the most useful of 
the hands on board the trawler. 

Thus four years passed on, with vague long- 
ings in the youth’s heart for something nobler, 
grander, and more useful than the labour he 
had daily to take his share in, something that 
should give his brain as well as his hands em- 
ployment, for in his vague and limited know- 
ledge of the world, first of all acquired in the 
workhouse school, then in his master’s house 
and on board the trawler, or in the company of 
sailors or fishermen, who could tell him of things 
they had seen and heard, or of strange countfies 
which they had sail ed to, he had built up a 
world filled with ideal people who existed simply 
in his own imagination. 

The great passion of his life—no—the second 
great passion of his to get away from 


I 
Great Barmouth, from the smell of fish, the 
i f and the 








































coiling of ropes, the stowing of nets, 
long days and longer ts on the often cold 
and stormy sea. 
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and then, where he might use that power so 
acquired to make men better, and grander, and 
nobler by his precept and example. 

But all these were dreams, dreams never he 
felt to be realised, for even if the opportunity to 
| grasp _ m were ever to be presented 4 o him 


4 


he could not leave Katie Jessop, could nct 
away from her, and to stay in Great Barmout! 
was to yield himself up to the position in which 


fate het ¢ ist him. 
Some of the va: 
the workhouse = 


rue stories that his nurse in 
4 t ld him about his mother 


having been a lady, always haunted the boy, 
and was very likely the eause of that vein of 
unrest, almost of discontent, in his characte 





that produced the undefined craving which | 


have noticed. 
Days and weeks and months and even years 


had drifted on and 
with them, until he 


brought no sensible chane: 

iad almost ceased to hope 
for or expect any, and then the thunderbolt 
which had been hanging over his head for s 
long without warning burst upon him. 

It was a dark, cloudy night, the wind blow- 
ing with a pro: mise of coming rain, and the 
« Prot ty Kitty,” Captain Growler’s smack, was 
lying by the side of the quay ready to sail witl 
the turn of the tide, which would be fully two 
hours hence. 

Everything was ready except that none of the 
men were on board besides Basil and Charley 

risp, a em about a year younger than him- 
self, and his particular friend and companion. 

The young nin were talking to each other, or 
rather, Basil wag repeating aloud Macaulay’s 
Lay of Horatiug which he had committed to 
memory under Katie’s tuition, and Charley was 
listening in wrapt att ntion, when another per- 
son) appeared on board, and the recitation came 
to am abrupt conelusion as Crabtree ordered 
Charley, in-a surly tone, to go down to the rope 
room and “get out a particular coil-which he 
mentioned; then, leaning against the mast, he 
greeable he could 
ut he might pick a quarrel 




















make himself so th: 
with Basil. 

But my hero took no notice of him; he began 
gently whistling a tune which he had heard 
Katie sing, cvrtainly without the intention of 
irritating his enemy. 

It had that effect, however ; George Crabtree 
recognised the tune, remembered where and 
how he had last heard it, and,. already excited 
with drink in which he had been freely indulg- 
ing, the hoarded vengeance that he had brooded 
over every day since ay it on which Basil had 
rescued Katie from him, now seemed to gather 
and augment 1 until on posi no longer control 
his deadly h Hoa § and the moment too seemed 
as though s« lected for him, 

There was no one near to tell the story; there 
was darkness around;,a body deprived of life 
and.thrown overboard would, with the rushing 
tide, be carried further up the river, and then, 
if happily it were not entangled, would drift out 
to sea and never be seen again. 

So he reasoned, and the temptation grew upon 
him ; he forgot the danger to himself, the 
with which an alarm could be raised, the 
proximity of other boats, the possible arrival 
at any mom nt of some of the other men who 
were to sail in the “ Pretty Kitty ”; forgot even 
for the moment the lad who knew of his pre- 
sence on board, and who was down in the rope- 
room obeying his orders—all this, everything 
butthe mad ction and vengeance, 
passed away 1 him; ; his heart and brain were 
on fire; he mad, and as Basil stood 
there, id y whistling Katie’s air. 
George Cr lthily drew out a large 
clasp knife from his pocket and opened it. 

He f he blade, it was keen and sharp 

. r had he not carefully whetted it that 
rning, and should he lo: se such a in oppor- 

tunity as was now before him of uging it ? 
He grasped the weapon firmly in his hand, 
lightly step d in another minute 
would hay ] k when a 
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mil » out, and which he and some men were row- 
ng out to. 

“No, only two of us,” ered Basil, for- 
ectting for the moment Char ley Crisp, who was 
still below. 

«Tell Growler I hadn’t time to meet 
chouted the voice from the river. 

“ Ay, ay, & es 

And then the } b cont: n a4 Jacob Jenk rens, 

ne of C: . in Growl ler’s friends, went out sea- 
ward, and remembered afterwards with 
terrible di s, that, as Basil, whom he 
knew, cease 1k, the harbour clock struck 
the hour of midnight. 

But the * Pretty Kitty ” did not sail with the 
ide, no, nor for some days after, for when 
in Growler and some of his men came on 
oard, there was silence in answer to their calls, 
and then a horrible sight rewarded their search, 
for in the rope room poor Charley Crisp was 
discovered quite dead, stabbed to the heart, and 
Basil Rossburn, the model apprentice, as Crab- 
tree had been heard sneeringly to call him, was 
nowhere to be found. 

Of course information was at once given to 
the police, and thus it was 
remained an object of curic 
harbour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DIANA BROCK. 
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Loved acceats are soon forgot. LLEY. 





se, cottage, or boat, call it 
ever name you like » st tood on a rising 
F ground near the shore, having all the 
xce of a dismasted ship, tur ned keel up- 
which had « ted in with the tidle, “a 
way and pot answering the purp« 
ors and windows. 
his habitation was constructed entirely of 
wood, pitched and tarred over on the outside so 
as to be completely weather-tight, 
as bold a front to the elements as any equal 
amount of bricks and mortar could have done. 
Great Barmouth, as all who know it are aware, 
stands « on a long tongue of land, the sea on the 
left hand, the River Barre on the right, the low 
and on which the town is built lying between, 


natih the strean Is hs wing kept parallel for some 
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some light accident, been un 
hence was lying by the 


to start on 


ler repair, and 
side of the quay ready 
‘ther trip when Basil Ros sburn 





was amusing himself an 1 his <¢ br yp are lion by re- 
citing one of Macaulay’s lays of ancient Ri me. 
On the same ht, about the self-same 1 hour, 





Diana Brock sat in the house i have described, 
a solitary tallow candle upon the table, and a 
few embers of drift-wood still burning in the 
grate. 

She was a 
or five and 


v short, stout young woman, some four 











opposing | 


| 
however, had met with | 


twenty, with aface that once had been | 


beautiful but now was scarred and pitted over | 


with small-pox until it was almost ugly.. She 
had still fine teeth, her eyes were large, dark, 
and with a half hidden fire in them, that seemed 
to speak of possible danger to any who should 
dare to excite the untamed soul within; but her 
eyelashes had been taken away by the terrible 
disease that had robbed her of the claim to be 
the belle of Barmouth, and her eyebrows had 
nearly shared the same fate. 

After her recové ithe jaws of death, her 
macnificent hai ir ~ ad crown as ghin in abun coed 
black as midnt it rose in large natural waves 
from her full br all forehead, oer being drawr 
back was twisted, with a grace and luxuriance 
which many women énvied, round her head. 
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Need I say that Diana 8 life had been 
one great disappointment ? 





Her Christian name is soon accounted for: her 
grandfather had been master of a ship ea] 
the “ Diana” and the first girl who made her 
appearance in the family was named after the 
famous vessel. 

Her mother had vowed that it was an unlucky 
and outlandish name, that no good would come 
of giving it to the girl; but the father a 
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| grandfather wereobstinate, and poor Mrs. Brock 





died some ten years afterwards ; happil; 
herself, not having lived long enough to see her 
prediction verifte d. 

At eighteen years of age 
acknowledged to be the most 
Great Barmouth, which sai 








her, beauty being by no means a rare commodity 
in the town. 

Motherless, uneducated, except in so far tl 
she could just read and write, besides being whle 
to keep her father’s house clean, mend his 
clothes, and cook his i when he happened 


7 


to be-on shore, what wonder that her admirers 
were numerous, and that malicious tongues 
whispered that Jack Blyte, the shipowner’s son, 
and young Lord Bully, who was reading with 
the rector, could mean no good by hovering 
about Jem Brock’s girl, however handsome she 
might be. 

do Diana justice, whatever harm her lovers 
int ed her, they did her none; conscious of 
her beauty, cold i-hearted almost to igt lorance of 





any feeling which might be called love, she put 
a fair market valuation upon herself. and the 
first man who bid the price she had decided 
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upon, was promised possession of the coveted 





was a certain Thor 























captain, who not only owned » he com- 
manded, but had a sub stantial iseveral 
others. 

One st tion Jem Brock made when he 
gave his e& to |} a Y ri , 
ind t was, t his i : n-in-l hould, 
H ra ms 1acve, Five » his ] La voye 4 
and content himself with ne ¢ iF n OI 
snore. 

Even ie was avreed to; the date of tl 
wedding-day was fixed; the would- bride- 
groom went on his last voyage before the 
event was to take place; everyth ing seemed to 
smile upon the fisherman’s daughter, when, 
during her lover's absence, she caught the 
small-pox, and when he came back, though her 
health was restored, her beauty had vanished 
for ever. 

Some men might h nsidered them 
bound to marry her, but Thomas Winter 
not of that number; he went to sea again, his 
vessel was wrecked, and he with the rest of 
crew perished, a punishment, some people said, 
for his broken troth. 

What the loss of be to h we an 
as Diana Brock it tb im} le to 





tell. 

At first she did not completely realise it, then, 
as the conviction that it was all gone seemed to 
grow upon her, she became silent, restrained, 
and repellant in her manner, driving 
the more humble admirers who might now have 
sought her. 














But love and pas sion, stra € t might 
seem, had never touched her heart or ent | 
her consciousness, until, when she was fi lly fiv 
and twenty, she had the misfortune to meet 
and be thrown into occasional contact with Geo 
Crabtree, old Growler’s apprentice, who was then 


just twenty. 

Hada thought of anything like love for this 
youth entered her mind when he first came she 
would have sent him aw uy at once, but it did 
not; in fact sh ther disliked him than other- 
wise, and she saw too little of him to regard his 
occasional stay with them as anything more 
than an addition to her household duties. 

ne day, however, a day never to be forg 
in the lives of either of them, Diana was sitting 
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cushioned seats and backs covered with a bright 
though now worn-out chintz. 

There was comfort without luxury in this 
humble abode, and an amount of cleanliness 
that almost made Meg Topsam envious, when, 
as sometimes happened, she came to see Diana 
and her grandmother. 

I have said nothing of Jem Brock’s mother, 
partly because there is so little to be said about 
her. 

A very small woman, witha large head, round, 
wide-opened eyes, no teeth, and as deaf as a 
post. 

She was afflicted with various ailments of 
which old age was not the lightest or least try- 
ing, and she usually spent most of her time in 
bed, just coming into tea, for her room was a 
piece of the original living-room partitioned off 
for her use since she was unable to mount the 
steps leading to the lofts. 


So rarely did she speak that strangers were | 


under the impression that she was dumb as 
well as deaf, and therefore when she did utter a 
sentence it startled even her granddaughter. 

Diana was placing the tea things on the tray 
in a very absent manner after Crabtree had 
left her, when she was startled so much that 
she let the loaf of bread fall from her hands as 
her grandmother said: 

“Diana, you're an idiot; the lad’s got the 
brand of Cain between his eyes ; he’ll ne’re wed 
thee, lass, or if he does it will be to thine own 
undoing.” 

«What do you mean, grandmother ?” 

But the old woman having uttered her warn- 
ing refused to speak again, and Diana could get 
nothing but a few mutterings in return for all 
her efforts. 

Nor did she afterwards explain herself, and 
though Jem Brock, when spoken to on the sub- 
ject, expressed disapproval of the contemplated 
match, matters drifted on as Crabtree wished 


them to do, until the day when the tragedy | 


occurred on board the trawler. 

Diana, as I have said, was sitting this night 
by the dying fire, dreaming of the past rather 
than of the present or future, but though it was 
past bedtime—her grandmother had gone to 
bed and her father as well as George Crabtree 
had started off to sail, as she believed, with the 
next outgoing tide—she felt as though it was 
useless to undress, that she could not sleep, 
and at length her nervous torture grew upon 
ber until she could not sit still. 

She had never been like it before. She could 
not understand the sensation, but unable to 
resist it, she got up and paced the room, hoping 
to wear off the singular, subdued excitement 
that was upon her and thoroughly weary herself 
out. 

But she could not tire herself as easily as she 
anticipated, and the solitary candle at length 
went out, leaving her, with the exception of the 
few pieces of burning wood in the grate, quite in 
the dark. 

She made no attempt to get another light, 
but went to one of the windows, pulled aside 
the shutter and blind, and tried to peer out 
into the night. 

No, moon, no stars, and a brooding storm in 
the atmosphere, and yet, after her eyes become 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, she can distin- 
guish the line where the sea rolls up on the 
sand, as well as hear the dash and heavy fall of 
ach wave as it comes in, nearer and nearer, to 
her. 

Anyone passing between where she stands and 
the water’s edge must be seen by her; but the 
hour is too late and that part of the beach tco 
unfrequented for anyone to be likely to come 
there, and it was nothing like nervous fear that 
caused her restlessness, for she was too accus- 
tomed to this seeming loneliness, too conscious 
of neighbours being within call, to have any 
suspicion or question of danger. 

Thus watching, her eyes straining out through 


the smail panes of glass, and yet compelled, as 
it seemed, by some power beyond her own will 
to search in the darkness for she knew not what, 
she suddenly starts with something that was 

or terror, but a mixture of both, as 


neither joy 
) s wu figure, between where she standsand 
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the breaking waves, which she recognises dis- 
tinctly. 

It was George Crabtree, who had from 
her more than two hours before, to be absent 
some weeks, possibly, and who now ought to 
have been on board the “ Pretty Kitty,” pre- 
paring to sail. 

Her first impulse was to run to the door and 
| open it, thinking he had forgotten something, 
| but a strangeness in his manner, in the way in 
| which he looked so cautiously around him, gave 
| her the idea that he wished his return to be un- 
known, and made her, instead of coming for- 
| ward, shrink back, letting even the blind par- 
| tially fall lest he should notice her. 

Not a moment too soon, either, for the young 
man cautiously approached the very window at 
which she stood and tried ifit was fastened, and 
finding it so, the blind hiding the absence of 
the shutter, which Diana had removed, he tried 
all the others in the same manner, and being 
baffled here again he swung himself like a cat 
upon the shelving roof, scrambled up until he 
came to the window of his own little room, 
which Diana heard him enter, and remain in for 
some time. 

She, meanwhile, having crept into her own 
bedroom, was listening intently to any sound or 
noise he might make. . 

There was the whole length of the sitting- 
room between them, and old Granny Brock, who 
slept under Crabtree’s loft, was too deaf, if not 
sound asleep, to hear him, so that Diana’s 
patience met with but scant reward, and she was 
beginning to think that the smack was. not to 
sail that night, and George had gone to bed, 
when she again heard him scrambling out of his 
window, slide down the roof, and go away, be- 
lieving that he did so,as he thought he had 
come, unnoticed. 

Some time after Diana crept up into the room 
he had visited, to ascertain, if possible, the rea- 
son of his conduct. 

But she was not satisfied with her search, for 
| his second suit of clothes—he possessed but 

two—were missing, and inside the window by 
| which he had entered there were some red 
stains, which looked like blood. 

Certainly not knowing what she was doing, 
Diana carefully washed the red marks away, and 
then sought her own room, little dreaming of 
the terrible evidence she had destroyed, or how 
the memory of that night’s vigil would ever 
afterwards haunt her. 


(To be Continued.) 











SLEEP. 


Wiruin the twilight’s folds she crept, 
And looked from out its bars, 

And in her agony she wept, 
And moaned unto the stars. 


She wept and moaned, “My lover 
sleeps 
Beside the cruel sea— 
The cruel sea, that laughs and leaps, 
So far away from me. 


“IT cannot bear my agony, 
Give me a watery bed, 
Oh! treacherous sea, and pillow me, 
At last, beside my dead !” 


The dark night clasped her in its arms, 
And hushed her to its breast, 

And sleep that never brings alarms 
Gave to the weary rest. M. 8S. L. 





Durine next year 1,800 years will have 
elapsed since the two cities of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were destroyed by earthquakes and 
eruptions from Mount Vesuvius. It is now in- 
tended to celebrate the anniversary of that year 
of destruction, and the site of the celebration is 
to be Pompeii itself, as being the better known 
| of the two buried cities.. There will be fire- 

works, of course. 














THE GEMNRI PASS 





ONWARD and upward we wander over the 
barer mountain-side in the keener mountain 
air, with the snow-clad peaks opening into view, 
as the pines become stunted, scattered, and 
scarce. There is the Atlets, a mighty pyramid 
of snow ; there the craggy Rinderhorn ; there, 
half-hidden, the loftier Balmhorn. Here among 
the tumbled boulders is the lonely hostel of 
the Schwarenbach. Now begins a wild road, 
and if the mist be drifting across the plain, x 
dreary one as well. Everywhere bare rock; 
here ice-worn sheets, in the crevices of which 
some blades of grass struggle for an existence ; 
there vast piles of boulders, fallen from the en- 
circling crags, or marking the ancient limits of 
diminished glaciers. 

Near the summit a sort of plateau is reached 
—the wildest spot of all; and in its centre, by 
the roadside, is a dark bltak tarn. This‘is fed 
from the glazier of the Wildstrubel, which rises 
grimly beyond the southern end. It is drained 
by the hidden crevices, so that it appears to 
have no outlet. The path then gradually ascends 
a grassy slope which bars the view in front. 
Suddenly over the monotonous sky-line rises a 
white conical point, then another and another 
hangs star-like on the edge. We spring a step 
or two forward; and, as if by magic, the scene 
is changed. 

Far beneath our feet, cut off, as it seems, from 
us by impassable precipices, and nestling deep 
among the mountain spurs, *ie the green fields 
and woods of the valley of the Dale. It leads 
down towards a deep trench where slopes of 
rock and pine are bathed in a blue haze. This 
is the great valley of the Rhone, and beyond it, 
alp on alp, crag on crag, for many a miie, rise 
the glaciers and the peaks of the Pennine 
Chain. The grandeur of the mountain forms, 
the wonderful contrasts and varieties of outline 
and colour, of cliff and slope, and verdure and 
forest, make up a marvellous picture. 

But now—what becomes of the path? It 
seems to end abruptly on the verge of a preci- 
pice. Todream of descending that appears, at 
first sight, out of the question for any but a 
chamois. But as we glance hither and thither 
in bewilderment, we see a few yards of it looped 
like a ribbon, over a crag far below. That, we 
think, looks too well kept to be anything but a 
part of our own track; so we boldly advance to 
the brink of the precipice. 

The path does get down, but how is not easy 
to describe. Twisting and bending, zigzag after 
zigzag, from crag to crag, and ledge to ledge, 
here scooped out of rock, there built up with 
masonry, often only a few yards of it visible at 
a time, it at last reaches the comparatively easy 
slopes beneath, after a descent of about 2,000 
feet down what, from above or below, looks like 
an absolute precipice. 





SUPERIOR TITLES. 





Tue system of a widow retaining her superior 
title on her second marriage occasionally leads 
to awkward mistakes. Not long ago a gentle- 
man who had espoused a lady with a handle to 
her name was travelling in the north, and 
entered in the visitors’ book at an hotel in Edin- 
burgh “ Mr. and the Countess of e 

Presently the landlord asked to see the gentle- 
man privately, and, on his request being gratified, 
scandalised the unfortunate bridegroom by 
saying : 

“Ye ken, sir, 1 ama mon of the world like 
yourself, and dinna you think you had better 
just put Mr. and Mrs. , if it’s only for the 
look of the thing.” 

















Nature's Economy.—There is a sort of 
economy in the ways of Providence, that one 
shall excel, where another is defective, in order 
to make men: useful to each other, and mix 
them in society. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ Nay, now, my child,” said Alice, the nurse, 
** But keep the secret all ye can ;”’ 
She said, ‘‘ Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” Lapy Cuars. 


Miss Constance Hope was not happy. She 
half despised herself for the spiteful feelings 
which she harboured against the young girl | 
who had innocently stood between her and the 
one ambition of her heart, and she er | 
despised herself for allowing her malicious 
secret to be known by an agent so contemptible 
as Charlotte Cooper. 

Yet did she relent ? 

At times, when, her better nature asserted | 
itself, the higher thought came into her mind | 








‘that it was wiser and more womanly to renounce | 


all idea of one whose affections were given away, 
perhaps beyond recall, and to cease her pro- | 
jects of revenge against a young girl who really | 
had not been in the slightest manner to 
blame. 

But then the reflection would return—if he 
finds her unworthy, he may, as men often have 
done, turn to his confidant for consolation. 

It was not a proud suggestion, but much of | 
her pride had fallen on that night when she be- 


trayed the humiliation of her soul to Stanley 


Hope. 

And Charlotte was ever at hand to goad her 
with despicable inuendos. 

The time passed, and she heard nothing 


either of the fugitive or of him who had gone 


in search of her. 
Constance grew anxious. 





Had he found her, overcome her scruples, and 


(ONLY FLIRTATION. ] 


made her irrevocably his own without any heed 
of those whom he had left behind him ? 

The question galled her more even than if he 
had brought back a triumphant bride and pre- 
sented her to his kith and kin. 

He did return, however, and alone, with not 
the faintest intelligence as the result of his re- 
searches. 

Yet, strange to notice, he seemed neither sad- 
hearted nor anxious. 

There was a slight recklessness apparent in 
his manner, which was not lost upon the obser- 
vant eyes of Constance Hope. 

“So, Stanley,” she said, one morning as they 
walked the flower-scented terrace at Mount- 
castle Court, “you did not find your lady-love. 
Did you hear nothing of her ?” 

«Oh, yes,” he answered, with a smile which 
she misinterpreted. 

Was there a little bitterness in it ? 

He had :possibly been thinking that she 
might have found herself perfectly safe and 
satisfied, apart from him—the man whom she 
was taught to regard as a deliberate fortune- 
hunter. 

** Did she really go off with anyone?” asked 
Constance, demurely, pressing her cousin’s arm, 
and carrying her eyes on the ground. 

“No!” he replied, almost angrily. ‘There 
was a fellow who wanted to lure her away, but 
she escaped him as she has escaped me!” 

“ Escaped you, Stanley ?” 

“Yes; and as I in my turn have escaped 
asking a wealthy heiress to marry a man who 
depends upon his family alone, and has no 
longer even a profession.” 

She felt sorely tempted to tell him what she 
had heard, and what she had said, in a certain 
West End drawing-room; but for more than 
one reason refrained, only saying: 

«Then you have given up looking for her?” 

“So far as personally appearing in the 
matter—yes. I shall make, however, a fresh 
start to-day. Who is that so early, I wonder ?” 

A servant was coming across the lawn with a 





letter, addressed to him. It contained only 
these words : 

** Deaf, dumb, white-haired ; off in an hour. 
Little girl become a thorough actress. G. G. 

P.S.—At Woodcock. Second thoughts, I will 
look in—five minutes.” 

“I must be going,” he said, “dear cousin, 
sooner than I expected. Will you give me and a 
friend who is coming—perhaps two —some 
breakfast before my aunt comes down ?” 

With the least suspicion of disdain in her 
demeanour, Miss Constance Hope gave her 
orders, and turned to receive her cousin’s 
visitors—a white-headed old man, who bowed 
without speaking, and a fair, bright young girl, 
who blushed without doing either. 

“ Deaf mute?” whispered Constance. ‘ Who 
is she?” 

Stanley responded by a nod, adding : 

“ His daughter.” 

Constance expressed her welcome gracefully, 
and the man, when his child had made a little 
dumb show with her fingers, bowed again. 

The young lady of Mountcastle Court 
patronised her cousin’s guests with royal 
urbanity, but became deeply interested when 
Stanley said : 

« And your father, Miss Caroline, thinks he 
knows where Miss Fairleigh is ?” 

* Says he is sure of it,” answered the girl. 

«And do you ?” i 

“Not yet. But I hope they won’t half poison 
papa again, and quite poison me in mistake for 
her. I daresay it’s very nice to be Miss Fair- 
leigh; but I don’t like to be carried off to an 
old ruin, in the middle of the night, by a lot of 
strange men, when I couldn’t help myself. 
Would you, Miss Hope ?” . 

Constance slightly coloured. It is possible 
that she might have not so very decidedly ob- 
jected, had Stanley Hope been her champion to 
the rescue. But it was all very surprising. 

“ You told me nothing of this, Stanley,” she 
said, not answering the girl. 

“I saw nothing of it. This young lady’s 
father got her out of their hands.” 
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bert Green, the while, sat stolidly staring 
at a picture on the wall. Then he looked 
S 

[t’s time to go,” said that gentile 
ee ( -bye, cousin,” and all thr 
‘ hrough the French window, walked across 
the lawn to the gates, leaving the young lady 
of Mountcastle Court in a state of considerable 
bewilderment, not unaccompanied by vexa- 
? Yr? 

‘harlotte, did you ever see those people be- 


she asked, when that brazen-browed 
young person entered the room. 
“Never, my lady; but it’s my opini 


Aha ol 
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e old gentleman, in 


on tha 


ite of bei ing deaf, was 
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listening, like a mouse, all the time. 

‘«T wonder how Stanley can mix I himself with 
such things,” said Constance, : ugh to 
herself, as she looked after them through the 


window 
They went out, traversed a narrow patch of 
open woodland, fresh with the fragrance of the 
spring, and emerged upon a broad highway, on 
t r side of which stood an old hostelry, of 
the Village Maypole class. 

There, in a private room, they held, in low 








e 





tones, 2 long conversation. 

As the result they found themselves, before 
evening, ata small cottage farm, not far from 
the larger edifice in which Augusta Fairleigh 


ken refuge. 
The young girl, though bur ning with anger 


o 





wa t 













at the dishonesty — duplicity of her long- 
trus a spe age ad taken n res to reclaim 
the wealth of ein ich, ~ a process very familiar 
in our | s, he had robbed her. 
But it was with gladness that, assured by the 
faithful woman who w hed over her retreat, 
» received a visit from Gilbert Green. 





wife of*that excellent man shared in her 
though it must be confessed that she 
recognise her own husband in 





vious consent, nothing was said, for 
nt, about the fact that Stanley Hope 
was in the neighbourhood, or that Gilbert Green 
so much as had a daughter. 

Gilbert declared to Augusta, over and over 
in, with the freedom of old age, that all mis- 
conceptions would be cleared up; but earnestly 
besought her for permission to visit London, in 
order to call on the various bankers and agents 
whom the adroitness in fraud of his master had 
made dupes of, to the infinite loss of the young 
lady whose trustees they were. 

“I willtake my old seat at the office,”’ he said, 
“and have a good haul over the papers. Who 
knows ? Perhaps the rascal has been too clever. 
And now, my dear, take an old man’s advice. 
Ke ep closer than ever. Don’t be tempted away 
from this place. + It will not be for long. For, 
though that man’s name was entered as a pas- 

nger on board the “ Good Intent,” Indiaman, 
hailing from the port of Bristol, it’s my belief 
he never went by her. He wants you, to silence 
you somehow. [ shall bein London in less than 
2@ week.” 

The young girl shuddered. 

She felt, intuitively,-that Mr. Anthony Max- 





age 


well, though he would take her life without a | 
_ 62 | idea that Stan ley was, in this very minute, say- 


qualm of remorse, would take her hand in pre- 
ference, with far greater satisfaction to him- 
self. 

The days were passing for her very wearily 
now. Practically, she was alone. 

The wife of Gilbert Green, though devoted 
and indefatigable in her efforts to render the 
seclusion of her young. charge as home-like as 
possible, was no companion, was almost always 
brooding. 

Augusta Fairleigh had dres med her life’s 
young dream over and over agai in, and was be- 
ginning, if the truth mus + be 1 told, to get rather 
tired of it, and yearn for daylight and reality. 

So she was vaguely thinking on the afternoon 
of Glibert’s leaving the farm. 

Not construing his warnings literally, she had 
wandered out, to ramble at her own sweet will, 
in maiden meditation, fancy free. 

The summer-dawn was near. 
flowers of the s 





The pale 











| think of us any more. 
| be right, would it? 


spring were leading in a train of | shall always think of you. 
brighter beauty, and the soft breezes wafted | enough for the sake of my Augusta.” 


| first mom 


| his hand. 


their perfumes to and fro, as if to ensure the | 
fair distribution of their sweetness over the high 


and low places of the earth. 
Beams of gold slanted down through the 
trees, and butterflies flashed amid the branches. 
All was peace and balm. The twinkle of a 
dis tant sheep bell, the rustle of the leaves, a 
clock striking the hour from a village steeple, 





only appeared to enhance the sense of that: 
repose which lay inexpressible, indescribable, 
upon the scene. 


Augusta wandered on, her thoughts wander- 
ing with her feet, and reached the edge of a 
little dell, soft with moss, thick with flowers. 

It was no longer still life in that idyllic glen. 
For-on the opposite bank, dressed in a soft 
attire of white and blue, with bright, fair hair 
falling over her shoulders, and a shepherdess 
hat lying by her side, full of gaily timted blos- 
soms, sata young girl, very pretty to look at— 
very apd especially in that tren ibling frame 
of gold and green, who was musingly ‘twining 
for herself a bracelet of early rose- -buds. 

It-was a picture all delicacy and grace, the 
scene a Meissonier, the portrait a Greuze. 

The young girl had om her countenance an 
expression of childish happiness as she held up 
her work for her own admiration, and Augusta 


Fairleigh, smitten with girlish sympathy, was | 


prompted to seek a path by which she could 
cross the little glen, so as to speak with this 
delightful-looking intruder upon her solitude, 
who, to all appearanee, wasso absorbed in her 
task as not to notice her approach. 

At that moment, however, a firm step was 
heard, trampling the brush-wood. 

The young girl raised her head, and looked 
over her shoulder. 

“‘ Finished ?*she eried, with a ringing, joyous 
laugh, as a young man, descending the slope, 
threw himself down at her side, and_ taki ing the 
flower-bracelet in his own hand, fastened it 
round her dainty arm, pushing up the loose 
sleeve, and smilingly holding it back—whether 
to admire the flowers on the arm, or the fairness 
of the arm itself, it would be the height of pre- 
sumption to affirm. 

Miss Augusta Fairleigh did not carry out her 
first intention. 

With a start she sprang behind a bush, and 
darted: out of the glen, the beauty of which had 
suddenly gone out of sight, as well as the beauty 
of its occupant. . 

For he who had caressed the young girl’s arm 
while fastening on it the little wreath of flowers, 
was certainly Mr. Stanley Hope, and no one in 
the world else. 

And she, only the moment before a young 
Psyche of the wood, suddenly became, in the 
sight of her who had looked on—not, indeed, a 
fiend in human form, not a sorceress—not a 
crone of the wilderness, but a forward, imper- 
tinent, downright young minx—the conceited 
creature, fancying herself pretty, with her 
affected dress, and simpering face, and pre- 
tence of weaving flowers—the minx! 

Poor little Caroline! She had no idea of the 
transformation scene that had just taken place 
in the glen, and Augusta, on her part, had no 


ing toher: , 

“Caroline, child, I cannot bear this much 
longer. She is near me, I know, and I must see 
her. You will love my darling, I am sure, the 
ent yousee her.” [Such is one among 
the million folliés of the human heart—to be- 
lieve that everyone must see through your own 
little bit of glass, whether it has been polished 
to look at a star, or smoked to look at an 
eclipse!] “How long will your father be 
away ?”” 

* He told the woman at the little farm,” an- 
swered the unconscious culprit, “ but he did not 
tell me. And, I suppose, when you go there” 
—pointing towards the big house in the wood 
—‘ we shall never see you, and you will never 
Of course. It would not 


99 


Caroline, you are a dear, good girl, and I 


You were brave 





“Will you?” she 
**T shall be so 

“What time, Miss 
slamming her bed-room door, once more 
enunciated, as thouch she had bitten it in two 
between her teeth, the all-eomprehending mono- 
syllable : 

« Minx !” 

Which she had no right to say or do; for had 
she not suspected Stanley Hope, and fled from 
him as a fortune-hunter? 

Happy for her had this been her only sorrow 
in the world. 


said, childishly slapping 
glad.” 
Augusta Fairleigh, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


** Was it well done ?’’ 
“* Better than well. Not done at all.” 


Ir may have been noticed that Mr. Mathew 
Drake had, agit were, several suits of manners, 
which he wore by .turns, according to the 
humour or oceasion of the moment. 

This was peculiarly so with regard to Evelyn 
Hedley. 

He feared her for the knowledge she possessed 
of his seerets; he hated her because she galled 
him by her contempt; but he loved her for her 
loveliness itself. 

By 2 smile she could have brought him to 
her feet. 

To work out his plans, however, he would not 
hesitate to take her life. 

He and his friend in Lyon’s Inn were 
partners in a ena, saree. against two helples 
girls, both of whose fortunes ‘had. once been th 
object of far-spread envy. 

His last defeat by the heiress of Norman 
Chase—let her still be so styled, since there is 
no telling what the future may have in store 
for her—had disconcerted him more even than 
her detection of the Will Forgery. 

In one way or another, he flattered himself he 
was secure against her denouncing that parti- 
cular crime on his part—else, why had she not 
done so already ? 

But two occurrences had happened, threaten- 
ine disaster to his schemes. 

One was the disappearance of the baronet. 

The other, infinitely more dangerous, was the 
return to Norman Chase of Lady Norman 
Hedley. 

Had they met ? 

Were they acting in concert ? 

Or could it be only chance that was thus 
delaying, perhaps destroying, his hopes ? 

He resolved upon retiring to the Black Moat 
for a time; in order calmly to consider his whole 
position. 

Gladly would he, at the cost of any treachery 
or violence, have forced Evelyn to accompany 
him; but he dared not, as yet, make the 
attempt. 

Accordingly, to that uncheerful-abode he 
went, and even his iron heart shuddered as he 
crossed the dark pool in whose unsounded depths 
he had once contemplated the concealment of 
an awful crime. 

Would it have been his first, his second, or 
even his twentieth ? 

The policy of the law prevents the world 
from tracing the entire history of the worst 
criminals. 

When the Rugely poisoner had been con- 
victed and condemned beyond hope of mercy, it 
was thought wise to avoid further feeding the 
public mind with horrors, not to put a doomed 
man again upon his trial, though the fact was 
notorious that he might have been twice or 
thrice, if not oftener, found guilty of similarly 
atrocious deeds. 

Dumorolle had committed twenty murders 
before he was detected in one. 

This digression may be useful even if only as 
suggesting that, in order to construct a narra- 
tive like the present, it is altogether unneces- 
sary to describe events and characters unknown 
to human life or to human nature. 

Mathew Drake paused and mused a moment 
as he looked upon the water covered with a 
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blue and purple scum, beneath which, he 
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knew, lay:an abyss of mud to the bottom of 
which no drag could penetr 
The ex 


ace. 





ression upon his face was at first one 
of ee reflect wr 


He glancx ds up at 





he house, and saw no one 
at any wind n,at the broken causeway, 
across which ‘Ev ad escaned, and smile 

** She was splendid,” he said aloud, S‘as she 
fought her way over. I must, I will make her 
mine! But that o and he fixed his 
gaze once more upon the slimy surface of the 
moat. 

Then, still brooding, he went slowly up to th« 
low-browed portal and knocked. | 

The door was opened by the same pale woman 
who had set Evelyn free. 

“It is weary living here alone, Mathew,” she | 
said. “Ido not wonder at your dislike of this 
gloomy place; but why be bound at all to such | 
@ prison ?” 

“A great deal depends, Esther, upon my | 
keeping up the Moat,” he replied, in a tone the | 
amiability of which, though it surprised her for 
one moment, alarmed her the next. 

She could not have quoted the common 
classic phrase, Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ; 
but its meaning was present in her heart. 

What was hidden behind this new mask 
assumed by Mathew Drake ? 

« We must try to make it a little more cheer- 
ful, Esther,” he went on. “I cannot ask any 
friends, becattse I know nobody about here 
except some of those people at 
But we can amuse ourselves with ishing 
up the old house a little, and see what paint and 
paper and furniture will do ~ ve By the way, 

hy shouldn’t that filthy piece of water be 
arched over and converted into a handsome 
terrace ?” 

She seemed as if not daring to meet his eyes, 
but looked out drearily at the moat, only say- 
ing: 

“What shall I get for you?” 

“Some wine, and we can dine later on. You | 
must have a servant, E i 

The pale woman appeared as if she suspected 
the sincerity of-all this; but obeyed him, and 
fetched a bottle, black as the moat itself 

Leaving him alone, she descended to the 
gaunt and sepulchral kitchen to make her other 
preparations. 

To her ¢ egret ig less than five minutes, 
he was calling her a 

o ether, more W 
be pestiferous. Bri 
stuff.” 

She brought it, and saw that Mathew Drake 
must have’emptied his first bottle almost ata 
draught; for a quart goblet stood on the table, 
and his face was desperately flushed. Now, 
for a generally man, this, too, was 
peculiar. 

“How is Miss 
however. The 
swered : 

“T think she is mad. But I 
interest in her.” 

Then began a life to which, for many years, | 
the woman had been totally unaccustomed. 
Mathew was kind to her, insisted upon her shar- 
ing his meals, talked of the changes he intended 
to carry out at the moat—though showing no 
signs of making a commencement, except with 
reference to the moat itself, upon the arching 
over of which he continually harped. 

He even, upon the streng th, as he said, of his 
skill ac« juired abroad, and in the establishment 
up at the Chase, playfully assisted in the 
kitchen. In none of this did the pale woman 
appear to recognise any reality. 

You no loner care for Evelyn Hedley,” she | 
suddenly said, one day. “ Why not, then, ac- | 
knowledge our marriage, Mathew ?” 

He started, but muttered an indistinct reply. 
That afternoon he once more drank deeply. 

There was one remarkable peculiarity in the 
establishment at the Moat. 

Although amply supplied by its master, he | 
never allowed the woman he called Esther to | 
handle a single farthing of money. 

As the strange dread | grew upon her mind, of 
something about to befall her, as the hush of 
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This state of incessant b ding 
and fear of she knew not what, eviden 
upon the woman’s health. 

Her habitual pallor became more pallid; I 
eyes were sunken; her lips white; 
she almost ceased to take food. 
hibited the utmost anxiety on her account. 

“Can it be the miasma from the moat?’ he 
said. 

She looked out upon the black and still water, 
answering, with a shudder: 

« That horrible moat!” 

But, a few hours later, after emercing from a 
sort of den he was fond of frequenting, and the 
door of which he kept continually locked, he 
found her with an air of pleased excitement 
upon her face. 

«“Someone has been here,” she cried. 

“Here? Who in th me of wonder? 
Baronbury tradesmen 

“No; the Baronbury 
brother is coming home.” 

** When?” 

“Tn a month.’ 

« Your brotha er 
grumbled, but i if it will mal 
the better for you, I suppose he mu 

Saying which, he left the room, mutte 
he passe d upstairs, words 
might have sou unded very like: 

“In a month! let him come, and he will find 
her gone!” 

Then he entered hi 
and took from it a letter. 

«She never dreamed how us { 
be to me,” he said musingly to’ him 
reading the missive, which he did in the same 
tone. 

Had the listener followed him into the room 
and looked over his shoulder he would have 
read ; 
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“Time was when I should have called you 
‘My dear Mathew.’ All that is over between 
us. I release you from the burden of my pre- 
sence. Igo, and you will never know where. 
That you will regret me is only what I too 
bitterly feel is impossible. That you will be 
for I have 
been useful to your patios though for the 
last time. Do not look forme. You might 
well search the mud of the mbat. Your 
able wife, iL 











“Now, this is stranee,” he thought. “Too 
cowardly to act upon that letter, and 


ing « it in my possession. But what 
Led 





an by the mud of the moat ? 
Ble was very pale while s: is. 
Another surprise was prey paring ¢ for him. 
laid it down to his good fortune. 
Sir Norman Hedley suddenly re-2ppeared at 
the Moat, after heralding his advent by a some- 
what incoherent letter. 





1d I were never friends,” he | 
r, as | 


that, to a listener, | 


sanctum, opened a desk, | 





He had, he said, met Herbert Leaholme in | 


battle, been his prisoner of war, knew he had 


29 


to save his life, felt convinced that rents were 
about to be made in the web of myst ery which 


| enveloped life at Norman Chase, and must make 
| one last effort, 


in conjunction with his old 
| friend, to prevent a catastrophe. 

Two phrases in this missive appeared to 
dwell upon the mind of Mathew Drake, for he 
repeated them to himself, seyeral times over. 
“Denied his own identity? Does he mean, 
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The shadows lay heavy on the woodland and 
the water. 

The keen disc of the moon cut through them. 
and brought into relief a single bright patch 
even on the surface of that inky pool. 

“Ts it time?” he muttered. Shall I go down? 
Great heavens! What is that ?” 

Across the moonlit circle, the semblance of a 
bier and a procession moved—all black, all 
noiseless, and appeared to sink out of sight, 


without the rustling of a leaf, in the depths | 


beyond. 
“Bah! Iam only dreaming of what is to be 


done,” almost moaned this lone spy upon him- | 


self. “The thing is to be finished, and I will 
finish it! Now, and once for all!” 

So taking the lamp, he descended to the 
chamber wherein he had left his unhappy wife, 
helpless, dying, the prey of poison, encircled by 
deadly toils. 

Cautiously he unlocked the door. Furtively, 


he looked in. Wonderingly, he gazed around 
the room. 

It was empty, and all his brutal common- 

nse came back to the coward at once. 

“Tricked!” he cried, stamping the floor. 
“* But she'll never get over it.” 

He little knew how small a proportion of his 
medicine had mingled with the other poisons of 
the Black Moat, or how, through his unconscious 

rency, two long unhappy loves were now up- 
rising towards the heaven of their hopes. 

For, Evelyn herself, not more than a few 
moments ago, had said : 

“Esther, you must know what gratitude I 
ought to feel. You are safe now, and never 
shall you cross the black moat again.” 

«But where am I ?” asked the pale, weak 
woman, dreading lest she should have been 
brought to that abode whose threshold she had 
vowed a bitter vow never again to cross—the 
mansion of Norman Chase. 

“Where both you and I are safe,” was the 
reply. 

«Still, where? Not where 

“Not where the guest of Sir Norman Hedley 
was murdered by his host. Get well, dear 
Esther, all will be bright, and you shall 
be 


” 








“What ?” 

“Rescued from the man from whom I have 
been rescued by you. In three days, if you 
have the strength and the courage, we shall 
both give and receive a surprise.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In a voice and manner rendering common- 
places agreeable, Mrs. Farlegh asked Cyril what 
he had seen of London. 

* Nothing, madame; 

* Indeed ! Why not ?” 

“Inthe morning I was occupied, and in the 
afternoon Mr. Farlegh had said he should wish 
to speak to me.” 

“Ah! Iam sorry. You have, then, had a 
dull day.” 

Cyril could not deny it. 

« But you have at least seen two of our prin- 
cipal lawyers, and I thought Mr. —— impressed 
you agreeably. 

“I was not aware that I had seen him.” 

“Seen him! You dined with him.” 

“T did not know it, madame.” 

** Why. you were introduced.” 

Cy ril smiled. 

“ My name was mentioned,I believe; but I 
thought that an introduction, to be such, must 
be mutual.” 

Mrs. Farlegh, not knowing what to reply, 


I have not been out.” 








| turned the conversation ; and willing to be com- 
plimentary, said : 

“A country life, with its simple habits, 
has its advantages. I observed you drank no 
wine.” 

Again Cyril smiled. 

“T am not, for that reason, entitled to be 
commended for simplicity. I like a glass of 
wine occasionally, but I never took a solitary 
one in my life; its chief pleasure to me is the 
companionship it expresses.” 

A woman’s tact seldom fails her. Mrs. Far- 
| legh’s did not, and she resolved on a secret re- 
presentation to her husband. 

Jessie meanwhile was silent, but her eyes 
often turned to Cyril, and so often as he smiled 
she smiled too; but why? Perhaps she could 
not have told. 

It must not be inferred that Cyril’s notice of 
these omissions was in an exacting spirit. Mr. 
Fairfax, both from temper and education an 
observer of the small charities that soften life, 
had carefully retained them in his little house- 
hold, where Cyril was accustomed to see their 
visitors, however humble, treated with attention, 
and had thus been early instructed in all the 
courtesies practicable in their situation. But he 
did not overrate them. 

Not so Mr. Farlegh; and Cyril already com- 
prehended that when omitted by him it was 
with a meaning, and that meaning he meant to 
resist. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Far- 
legh requested to see him in the library, and 
thither they went. 

The course of study for Jessie having been 
marked out by her father, Cyril, in the main, 
assented, only begging leave to differ in some 
small details. 

Mr. Farlegh was a strenuous advccate for the 
technical mode of instruction; Cyril, though he 
would not object to a severe drilling for a youth 
destined to a profession, ventured to say that 
for a young lady he should prefer a somewhat 
different method. 

‘Taught by his own experience under the in- 
struction of Mr. Fairfax, he dwelt much on the 
power of the teacher, not merely to instruct, 
but to enlarge the mind; notalone to excite the 
taste, but to refine it. 

That, omitting sometimes dry technicalities, 
lest he should disgust his pupil, he should en- 
deavour to leave no beauty in sentiment or 
morals unperceived, thus leading her through 
her lessons as a means to that which was 
higher. 

Mr. Farlegh listened with attention. He con- 
ceived it the duty of every man to maintain the 
proper subjection of the young to the old, and 
the due subordination that keeps each class in 
its own place. 

Yet he was not unwilling to acknowledge 
merit, and to admit that an individual might 
lawfully emancipate himself from restrictions, 
nevertheless wholesome in themselves. 

He began to regard Cyril from a new point 
of view. Deceived by his youthful appearance, 
he had set him down as a half-taught country 
lad, who might possibly be made of some use 
under his directions. 

He found him instructed and mature beyond 
his years, with unembarrassed manner, modest 
and unpresuming in the expression of his views, 
yet maintaining them with dignity. 

He was so well pleased he became com- 
municative. - 

«He had been solicited,” he said, “ by some 
of his friends to admit their daughters to share 
with Jessie in his instruction. But,’ continued 
he, “it would never do. I once did try the ex- 
periment, but such an ungovernable set you 
never saw. They nearly drove the poor man 
distracted, although he was almost twice your 
age. You could never endure it.” 

«* Just as you please, sir. I should not fear to 
undertake it on my own account.” 

“ Why, what could you do with a dozen girls, 
who could not be flogged like so many 
boys? Whose parents would expect them to be 
treated like’young ladies, but who were, in fact, 
ill-bred romps.” 

«If inaccessible to remonstrance and reproof, 








I would simply dismiss them, sine die,” said 
Cyril, laughing. 

“No, no, ’tis better as it is; and as I approve 
of your ideas as far as you have explained them, 
you will proceed to carry them out as soon as 
you please. One thing only has first to be 
settled—I wish you to be satisfied in all respects 
—the terms x 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Cyril; “I 
understood there was to be a period of trial. I 
prefer to wait till the expiration of that before 
my remuneration is fixed.” 

“Trial! Oh, ay, yes; but I am quite satisfied 
now.” 

“I regarded the provision as applicable to 
both parties, sir.” 

“How? I don’t understand you.” 

“You are so good as to say that you are 
satisfied. Perhaps your are precipitate; but 
allow me to say, sir, that if your mind is made 
up it is possible that mine is not.” 

Mr. Farlegh looked disappointed and per- 
plexed. 

«Permit me, sir,” said Cyril, “to be frank 
with you. The position isa new one tome. I 
cannot exact treatment from you differing from 
that which you may deem proper. - But, if our 
views in this respect do not agree, I must-do as 
IT have said that I should request the young 
ladies to do—take my dismissal. A month will 
probably settle our respective relations. Until 
that shall have passed we will, if you please, sir. 
say nothing of terms.” 

. Mr. Farlegh was beginning to understand 
im. 

“Your hand, Mr. Ashleigh !” said he, with a 
heartiness Cyril did not think in his nature. 
“I respect your frankness and manliness as 
much as I do your attainments. It shall not 
be my fault if we disagree.” 

The two previous evenings Cyril had been 
allowed to retire at an early hour, with no sug- 
gestion to the contrary. 

This evening, however, when about doing so, 
Mr. Farlegh said : 

“Stay and take a little supper with us, Mr. 
Ashleigh. It isa very light one, and usually 
restricted to my family ; but if you will partake 
of it, it will give me pleasure.” 

Thus invited, Cyril did not refuse. The time 
passed cheerfully. 

Mr. Farlegh unbent; and, condescending to 
talk to Cyril on general topics, he was surprised 
into an interest so unusual with him, that when 
separating for the night he requested that 
«whenever agreeable to himself he would favour 
them in the same way.” 

The next morning Cyril was shown into the 
library, where, in a few moments, Miss Jessie 
entered to receive her first lesson, or rather to 
undergo a preliminary examination, in order to 
decide the course to be pursued. 

Having prepared the way, and prescribed the 
first lesson, he released her, he with an impres- 
sion in favour of her natural capacity and good 
temper, she with a sentiment half fear, half 
liking—something she could not well define, but 
entirely different from what Mr. A.or Mr. B. 
had inspired. 

And now, having inducted Cyril into his new 
position, and seen him through the small ob- 

structions which threatened to render it irk- 
some, he may be left to maintain it as he 
can. 

And, as itis not intended to give a treatise 
on education, nor to enter into the details of 
his teaching farther than the story requires, he 
and his pupil shal be left to their pursuits with- 
out much present observation. 

After the lapse of some weeks, the family 
left town for Mr. Farlegh’s country seat—* The 
Elms,” situated a few miles from London. 








CHAPTER X. 


Tue “Elms” was well adapted to comfort; 
plain and substantial, simply furnished, plea. 
santly situated in the south west of London, 
and surrounded by grounds under good culti. 





vation. 
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Cyril fancied that there was, too, an air of 
greater freedom, something like what he had 
been accustomed to breathe. 

People did not walk with steps as noiseless, 
and doors were not always closed without a 


qr. 

* A large hall oceupied the centre of the house, 
into which opened dining-room, drawing-room, 
library, and a room denominated ‘the study,” 
because there Jessie had received the masters 
who had given her private lessons. 

This communicated by a glass door at the 
gouth with a piazza running round three sides 
of the house, to which a long window on the 
western side also furnished access. 

From the piazza a descent of a few steps led 
into a garden, the especial delight of Mr. 
Farlegh. 

Shrubberies, ornamental trees, and shaded 
walks well disposed, increased its apparent size ; 
and a fine wood gave it, though so near town, 
an airof privacy and repose. 

The study, thus agreeably situated, was fur- 
nished with books, maps, globes, and whatever 
could justify its appellation; and here Jessie 
had collected what she regarded as her peculiar 
property. 

Albeit no student, it was her favourite room; 
for here were her canary birds, and her gold 
and silver fish; a little cabinet covered with 
tortoise-shell, a writing desk of Japan workman- 
ship, and a Chinese pagoda made of rice, but 
looking like exquisitely carved ivory. 

Here were, in short, all those articles of taste 
that then constituted the staple of Christmas 
and New Year gifts. 

Into this room, destined to be henceforth 
what its name imported, Cyril was introduced ; 
Jessie graciously inviting him to use it when- 
ever he pleased, a permission which its aspect 
inclined him to profit by. 

The next day lessons were resumed ; the door 
communicating with the hall always open, and 
Mrs. Farlegh and her work-basket always near 
it. 

Having a conjugal respect for her husband’s 
opinions, she was ready to enforce them, par- 
ticularly when, as in the present instance, her 
own experience tended to confirm them. 


* * % * e 


The month of probation had passed; all par- 
ties were satisfied. 

Cyril’s remuneration was settled in the most 
liberal manner, and things remained as they 
were. 

But he was still learning to fit himself to his 
position. 

It was plain that his standing in the family 
was quite different from what it had ever been 
before. 

Instead of a tolerated member, he was now 
regarded with a certain degree of compla- 
cency. 

And since their removal to the country his 
companionship had seemed to them even de- 
sirable. 

But still he felt that his place was “ below the 
salt ’—a situation in which some persons would 
have secured the advantages by quietly submit- 
ting to its exactions. 

This did not suit his humour. 

With one of the best of tempers, and having 
a real happiness in obliging, he resolved not to 
be the easy, good-natured young man, always 
ready for a vacant place, to entertain a bore, to 
walk or drive, as a whim micht dictate. 

Or to execute commissions properly belonging 
to one just hovering between a dependent and a 
domestic. 

Perhaps he was proud. 

But pride, which in excess isa vice, may some- 
times be a safeguard. 

At any rate, he was consistent, and that, for 
its rarity, is commendable. 

If invited to remain after dinner or tea exer- 
cise, books, or writing was an excuse. 

If a drive was suggested he quietly preferred 
a walk. 

If a visit were proposed he was always happy 
at home. 


Thus by his self-dependence securing his inde- 
pendence. 

In a little time it became a circumstance to 
secure Mr. Ashleigh’s society. 

And, somehow, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Farlegh 
would any more have thought of making de- 
mands on his time for their own convenience 
than on that of any other young gentleman 
with whom they were on terms of equal 
familiarity. 

Thus much obtained, Cyril gradually relaxed 
his self-imposed restrictions. 

With good natural powers, a sweet, ingenuous, 
playful temper, quick sensibility, and a confiding 
heart, Jessie had no taste for study, no value 
for knowledge. 

This, Cyril was aware, was greatly the fault of 
the parrotry in which she had been allowed to 
proceed. 

But might he hope to effect the change that 
was necessary ? 

Thus far he could not flatter himself that .ne 
had secured anything but obedience and per- 
sonal good-will. 

He would, indeed, most unwillingly have left 
a creature of such fine impulses to instruction 
which, however imperfect his own attempts, was 
very unlikely to succeed better. 

She could not but inspire a strong interest 
where known familiarly. 

A system of parental restraint, to which her 
young companions were not generally subjected. 
would have engendered in some minds rebellion 
or deceit. 

She was too affectionate for the former, tco 
fearless for the latter—submissive to authority, 
yet enjoying with an excess of glee her occa- 
sional liberty. 

And, like a bird who, released for a while from 
its cage, returns without resistance, she resumes 
her chain with as pleasant a face as she laid it 
doyn. 
A child in ignorance, she was equally so in 

innocence and unconsciousness. 

One morning soon after their removal to the 
country, as she seated herself at her desk in 
preparation for the recitation, she suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

«Oh, how delighted I am to get back to my 
study !”” 

“Which of them? Latin, philosophy, his- 
tory, or ” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashleigh!” replied she, with a sig- 
nificant smile, and well understanding his look, 
“you know what I mean—my dear old room, 
with all my pet things about me.” 

“Including your books, of course, Miss 
Jessie ?” 

“Books! yes, some books. Arabian Nights, 
for instance; some poetry, and a few novels— 
not musty old dictionaries and grammars.” 

« Your catalogue is rather small, Miss Jessie. 
It would but scantily furnish a young lady’s 
head.” 

«Oh, I know that you, Mr. Ashleigh, would 
add folios of history, and Heaven knows what! 
More than my poor little head could contain.” 

“You have never tested its capacity,” said 
Cyril, wishing to indulge her desire to defer the 
more serious business of the lessons, in hopes of 
insinuating one in a less repulsive form. 

«“ Why, do you really believe I can ever learn 
all the things that you and papa say I must? 
and if I could what istheuse? There’s history, 
now. What am I the better for knowing that 
Semiramis lived one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-five years before the Christian era? A 
good-for-nothing, wicked woman! I don’t care 
when she lived. 

« Or that Babylon had a hundred gates? It 
would be more to me if papa would get one 
new one at our front entrance. Or that the 
ancient Egyptian language was the same in its 
roots with the modern Coptic? I care a great 
deal more about the roots of my roses. Or that 
Cheops succeeded Rhampsinitus? Horrid un- 
pronounceable names! ‘That Sesostris was a 
mighty conqueror ? and so on.” 

“TI must confess,” said Cyril, involuntarily 
catching the spirit of frolic that sparkled in her 








eye, “‘ you have contrived to select facts not very 


; important to youn personally; but you must 


remember, Miss Jessie, that history, like every 
department of knowledge, comprehends many 
details, not perhaps interesting in themselves, 
but preparing the way for what is to follow. 


Thus we float down the stream of time to-—” 

“No—no! I don’t float, I sink; and pray 
don’t speak about the stream of time, Mr. Ash- 
leigh, I beg of you. It only reminds me of that 
great chart in papa’s library, and it makes you 


seem just like a schoolmaster.” 
“But I am nothing else, Miss Jessie.” 
Oh, yes; you are, sometimes. I don’t ever 


want to think of you as a schoolmaster; they 
are always so disagreeable! When you talk to 
papa and mamma you don’ttalk so. You think, 


perhaps, that I don’t listen, but I do. I hear 
every word you say to them.” 

* Jessie,” cried Mrs. Farlegh, from the hall. 
“are you talking or reciting ?” 

« Talking, mamma.” 

« About your lessons ?” 

«No, mamma,” 

«Then please attend to them, and’ do ~< 
waste Mr. Ashleigh’s time.” 

Recalled by this reminder Jessie. mb a 
cloud on her brow, opened her book, an 1t- 
ing it to Mr. Ashleigh, the business 0: rm- 
ing began. 

After a long sitting, and tolerable reci 


for a walk. 

Do, Mr. Ashlsigh, go with me. I am sure 
you are as tired as Iam; and it is so solitary, 
with only Toy ’—a liver-coloured spaniel, her 
constant attendant. ‘I did not used to mind 
it, when I could not have anything else. But 
now it is different, and I am sure it would do 
you good.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Jessie. I should pro- 
bably be a dull companion, for walking cisposes 
me to silence.” 

« Asilent companion! That is no better than 
Toy.” 

“No, and therefore I will not impose myself 
on you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry; but come, Toy, my only 
friend. Mr. Ashleigh don’t care for us, so we'll 
amuse each other.” 

And off they went. 

The summer months glided away with ocea- 
sional disappointment, but, on the whole, with 
increasing satisfaction to Cyril, who saw that, 
with now and then a relapse, Jessie was really 


gaining in application and interest in her stn- - 


dies. 

He, meanwhile, careful not to increase her 
distaste by undue rigour, secured his influence 
by his forbearance. 


One sultry morning, having been detained. by. ° 


attention to her mother, Jessie entered thi 
study, ,and seating herself languidly, ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh, dear, Mr. Ashleigh, it is so warm and so 
late! Would it not be better to omit lessons 
to-day ?” 

Cyril looked at his watch. 

«It is only twenty minutes past the hour. I 
see no reason why, having lost that much, we 
need lose more; and as to the heat, the most 
effectual way to forget it is to be occupied.” 

**Oh, you are always so sensible! If wish I 
were so. Shall I ever be so?” 

“TI do not know.” 

«Why can’t you say you hope so, Mr. Ash-* 
leigh ?” 

“I will if you give me cause to say so.” 

“ Have I not done so at all ?” said she, with a 
reproachful look. ‘I’m sure I have tried.” 

** Yes, Miss Jessie, you have done so. I am 
most happy to admit it; but, you know, to 
reach the goal we must not flag bythe way.” 

«© Well, where are the books? 17}l beyin.” 

They were produced. 

The first lesson was a weary one in mathe- 
matics, indifferently got through with. 

Then a Latin translation to be corrected. 

English poetry to be recited. 

And then the usual historical reading, with a 
review of that of the previous day, presumed, 
but not proved to have been studied over in the 
interval. 





This last, when she was in the mood, had, in 


she rose, and put on her bonnet in preparation. . 
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chil e 1—that youthful teacher, wise be- 

yond his years. 
On one occasion, when seated on the 
za, at sunset, her eye intent on the 


, “companion of retiring day,” she 
if, with the poet, she would have 


t the clos ofh 
tar, dost thou delay ? 


ing gates 





said: 


yril, 


interpreting her curious gaze, 


“Shall I tell you?” and proceeded to explain 
the phenomenon. 
As he concluded, she impulsively put her 


hand on his arm, and exclaimed, with 
tion : 

** How beautiful 
things 

Cyril was entees ; the young spirit had come 
at his call; but he replied, calmly : 

“Yes; and do you not feel that it makes you 
vier too, Jessie ?” 

Jh, yes, indeed; I never was half so happy 
in my life.” 

“He called me‘ Jessie,” thought she; “I 
h he would never again say ‘ Miss Jessie.’”’ 
another time, when an aurora was send- 
ing up its brightness, she bent her inquiring 
eyes on Cyril. 

He shook his head. 

«T can give you only conjectures ; but,’? added 
he with a smile, ‘‘as you profess to like fancy 
better than law, perhaps you will be satisfied 
with them.” 

“Oh, no,” said she, hastily, with a conscious 
look at the remembrance of her former compla- 

nt ignorance. “Oh, no, not now; now [I like 
to understand everything—everything that you 
teach me.” e 
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(To be Continued.) 








BRIGHAM YOUNG’S SUCCESSOR. 


An amusing sketch of John oy? the suc- 
cessor of Brigham Young at the Salt Lake City, 
appears in a New York paper. 

Taylor was born at Winthrop, Westmoreland, 
in 1808. In 1832 he emigrated to Canada, 
where he became a Methodist local preacher. 


| Four years after he went to the United States 


and became a Mormon. He was soon made an 
apostle. In 1840 he was sent out on a mission 
to England, and in 1849 on a mission to France. 
While in Paris Taylor translated and published 
| the “ Book of Mormons.” On his return to the 
| U nited States in 1852, he started in New York 
veveekly paper called “The Mormon.” Since 
1857 he has resided in Utah. 
Tl he new president of the Mormon community 
lescribed as being a very tall man, com- 
nding appearance, a good writer and a good 
He 
writes verses, is the husband of half-a-dozen 
wives (Brigham Young acknowledged seventeen 
wives and fifty-six children), and as the presi- 
of the twelve apostles, his quorum was 
next in authority to that presided over by the 
deceased Prophet. 
It is said that Taylor is not particularly well 
iked by the brethren, and that “he could split 


of 


a Mormonism better than any amongst them.” 


it was thought by many that George Cannon, a 
| Liverpool man, and a prominent apostle, would 
| have been chosen successor to Brigham Young. 





NEW PRISONS ACT. 
At the prisons in the country are now trans- 
ferred from the local prison authorities to the 
Secretary of State. The maintenance of the 
ae sons will be provided for, under the Prisons 
of July last, by parliamentary grants in- 
nent ‘of by local rates. The justices, however, 
will still possess the power of appointing certain 
of their members as a visiting committee, with- 
out the power of appointing officers or the re- 


THE 





sponsibility of levying rates. “The committee 
will have power to suspend ofiieérs from the 
perf rmance of their duties pending inquiries 
under the authority of the Secretary of State. 





THE MYSTERY OF 
RAVENSWALD: 


A TALE OF 


THE FIRST CRUSADE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A strancr, misty phantasy flitted through 
Lionel’s mind as he rushed away from Godfrey’s 
tomb. 

The solemn, mysterious voice he had heard, 
as from the abode of the dead, had nerved hi 
to a wondrous power. 

There had been no emotion of alarm—no sense 
of dread—but only that elevating awe which the 
devout spirit may feel in the presence of divine 
manifestation. 

The ery for help broke the startled air arain 
and again, and it seemed to him that there were 
two voices. 

The phantasy that possessed him was of one 
of those voices. 

He remembered a beautiful vision which he 
had once seen in the forest—a maiden, whom 
he had afterwards learned was the Lady Mary 
of Ravenswald; and it had been a vision never 
to be forgotten while sense and memory should 
last. 

He had heard of her as the daughter of the 
grand duke, and it was known that she was not 
happy in her home. 

The thought of aspiring to her hand had 
never presented itself. It would have been too 
wild. 

But he had cherished the sweet image of rare 
and pensive loveliness until emotions deep and 
absorbing had possessed his keart. 

And the thought was in his mind that it 

might be the Lady Mary whose cry for succour 
sounded in his ear. 

It gave speed to his steps, but it did not lead 
him into any reckless disregard of the devious 
way he must follow. 

Father Clement had pointed out to him his 
course, and when once he had taken the new 
direction he had only to follow the source of the 
cries, and look out for the intervening monu- 
ments and pillars. 

He very soon left behind him the burial-place 
of the titled sleepers, and came to the darker 
and more gloomy resting-place of the poor and 
the servile. : 

Here the overhanging roof was lower, in some 
places forcing him to bend his head, and the 
supporting pillars were fewer. 

He had reason to bless his lantern, for, 
though he sped swiftly on, its light did not fail 
him, though occasionally it flared to a dimness 
that caused him to slacken his speed. 

Gradually the way grew more narrow; the 
voices were nearer; and the air was fresh and 
cool. 

Hark! Surely he heard a man’s voice! Yes 
—the voice of a man, with threats and cursing. 
And then the voice of a female, as though she 
were struggling violently. Oh, how furiously 
throbbed the eager heart of him who hastened 
to the rescue. 

Oh, how he prayed for more light. In the 
darkness he could not have moved with assur- 
ance, and beyond a certain speed the flame of 
his guarded lamp would not let him go. Buthe 
knew he was very near. 

Ah! See! A flame lighted up the heavens, 
and sent a glare like hot sunlight into the vale ; 
and it revealed to Lionel, not a dozen yards 
ahead, an aperture in the massive wall, as 
though one of the rocks had been removed, and 
just bey ond he sawa female struggling in the 
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grasp of two strong men; and just then he 
heard the voice of another man—a man whom 
he could not see, but as one in command— 
bidding the other two to take the girl up and 
follow him. 

The gleam in the heavens died out, but 
Lionel had gained a clear knowledge of the re- 
mainder of the way before him, and a very few 
steps brought him to the outlet, through which 
he leaped into the cavern. 

He had fancied, after the glare of the light- 
ning had gone, that a dim light remained in 
the eavern—a light sufficient to keep the forms 
of the two ruffians and their prize revealed ; and 
as he came forth into tne cave ne saw what it 
was; a lighted lantern stood upon the pave- 
ment where Elfrida had dropped it—very for- 
tunately right side up—when she had been 
seized. 

And this, added to the light of his own lan- 
tern, enabled him to see very clearly what was 
going on. And this was what he saw: 

Near to the mouth of the cavern, which was 
broad and high, a female being lifted into the 
arms of two men, and just bey ond another 
female held by a third man. 

By the light of the two lanterns he discovered 
thus much, and was upon the point of addressing 
the ruffianly twain nearest to him when the 
heavens and the forest were again aflame with 
the lightning blaze. 

Ah! and then the champion saw the form and 
the face of the maiden in the distance—the 
sweet transcendent face he had held in blessed 
memory so near to his heart! 

To set his lantern down by the side of the 
other, so that the light of both should be rightly 
directed, was the work of but an instant, and 
when this had been done the lightning flash had 
come and gone; but there was light enough for 
his purpose. 

The strength of his arm seemed intensified 
and increased a thousandfold—seemed to him, 
at that moment, without limit—as, with a loud 
shout, he leaped forward. 

His sword was heavy, and with its pommel he 
dealt Master Domblitz a blow upon the head 
that felled him senseless, 

He had recognised the man by the vivid glare 
of the lightning, and knew him for one who had 
the reputation of being an enemy to everything 
honest and good. 

Whether Bertram and Cyprian were fearful 

of that single arm, or whether they feared the 
ae of others, or whether there might be 
other cause, we cannot say. 

It is not impossible that they regarded the 
unexpected intruder as one of the haunting 
spirits of the dark crypt. 

But, be the cause what it might, no sooner 
had they witnessed the fate of their leader than 
they dropped their prize and ran all their might 
for the stone stairs, being very soon lost in the 
gloom. 

Strange though: it nay appear, Elfrida was 
the first of the three to speak ; and she spoke to 
some purpose. 

She had recognised their deliverer, and had 
seen that he was alone, and her first thought, 
clear and distinct, was of safety of the quickest 
and surest Kind. 

“Good sir,” she said, stooping and picking 
up beth the lanterns, and speaking so that Dom- 
blitz, if he were sensible, might not overhear, 
“we had better return speedily to the crypt. I 
can close and secure the way behind us. If you 
would save my lady, follow me.” 

Lionel, still holding Mary by the arm, as he 
had caught her from the falling ruffian, turned 
to her and asked ; 

«Will you acy lady ?” 

«* Yes—oh, yes.” 

And he led i following Elfrida, back into 
the crypt, after which the stone was turned back 
to - place as part ofa seemingly unbroken 
wa 

** Dear lady,” he said, looking down into her 
upturned face with an interest which he did not 
seek to hide, “this is a meeting most strange. 
The finding thee in such a place, at such an 
hour, and on such a night, leads me to think 
that thou wert fleeing from danger.” 





*¢ Oh, kind sir,” she answered, with frank im- 
pulsiveness, “I was indeed flying from danger, 
danger most dreadful.” 

«At thy father’s hand didst thou fear it, 
lady ?” 

With quick eagerness the damsel replied: 

«Oh, he is not my father, noble sir. Thank 
Heaven! the truth so far is known to me— 
made known within the last few hours, The 
Grand Duke Tancred cannot lawfully claim 
at my hands a daughter’s obedience, and when 
I knew that he would consign me to a living 
death, I resolved to flee. Oh, I care not if I 
am poor and nameless—I care not what honest 
origin may have been mine, even though it 
should prove to be of the very lowest in the 
social scale—since I know thatI am not his 
child Y’ 

- “Sweet lady, there is a curious mingling of 
fate in this. Thou hast come irom the castle 
by. way. of this crypt?” 

“Yes.” 

*T have not seen thy light.” 

“ Wecame by way of the passage of the old 
hall of justice, sir,” explained Elfrida, “ while 
you must have come from the great hall of 
state.” 

** Aye, thou art right.” 

Before they could speak further, Father 
Clement came puffing up, and when Mary saw 
him she hastened towards him and extended 
her hands. 

It was plain to be seen that the whole trust 
and confidence of her heart had been given to 
the aged friar, and that she felt easier in his 
presence. 

“My sweet child,” he said, taking both 
her hands, for they had been both ex- 
tended, “we will not tarry here for explana- 
tions. I think the Baron of Wartenfels is at 
the castle.” 

«“ Oh, yes 

Ah, thy Nicie tells me all the rest. Thou art 
in reality fleeing from him.” 

* Yes, good father—y es.’ 

«Tt is well. Hadst thou poner until Tan- 
cred could have got his priest into the har- 
ness, it might have been too late, for I did 
not think he would be so hasty. However, I 
think we can succour thee. Dost know this 

gallant gentleman who came to thy deliver- 
ance ?”? 

A soft, warm colour suffused the lady’s face 
as she looked first upon the young man and then 
upon the old, and said: 

“T have met him, good father, and I think I 
may call him Lionel of Ortenberg.” 

« Yes—as well call him that as anything; as 
well call him that as call thee Mary of Ravens- 
wald. So hath he been known from earliest 
childhood, and so hath it been with thee.” 

The lady had her hand upon the monk’s arm 
in an instant.” 

“Oh, my good, kind friend, it hath been 
made known to me this very night that Tan- 
cred is not my father. Thou canst tell me the 
whole truth. In mercy’s name, I implore 
thee 

“Tut, tut, my child! This is no time nor 
place for that. Suffice it for the present that 
Tancred of Ravenswald is only thy tyrant 
and thy enemy. But of friends, true and de- 
voted, thou hast enough; and I may safely 
promise thee that thy champion of this hour is 
worthy thy confidence and esteem. Count him 
among thy best friends, Mary, and be not afraid. 
I am fully empowered to absolve thee from all 
possible blameworthiness. 

« And now come; let us hastenon. We must 
reach the abbey with all possible despatch, and 
send out toascertain how it is with the enemy. 
Tell me, Lionel, how you left them.” 

The story was told in a few words. 

*« Dost think those who ran saw thy face ?” 

** No—they could not have done so.” 

** Nor did Domblitz ?” . 

; “No. He knows not the hand that laid him 
ow.” 

“Then we must find out how it is with him, 
for, if possible, my son, I desire that thou 
shouldst return to thy chamber in the castle 








before morning ; but that cannot be if Domblitz 
recognised thee. However, we shall easily as- 
certain, if the bird be not flown.” 

Father Clement picked up the lantern which 


he had set upon the pavement, and turned back 
towards the place of the monuments, bidding 
the others to follow, and to be careful of their 
steps. 


By some peculiar process—it may have been 
an affinity of spirit, or it may have been from 
mere accident—when the party started on 
Lionel did not walk by Father Clement's side, 
nor did he betray any inclination so to do. 

No—he walked by the side of Mary—walked 
very close—and for a little time hé held the 
light, which he had taken back from Elfrida, so 
that its soft rays should most clearly reveal her 
beautiful features. 

And the maiden did not seem to think 
strange. She looked up as the youthful chat 
pion took his place by her side as though he 
were doing not only what was eminently proper, 
but what she had expected him to do; and 
this quickly-grown friendliness, so full of 
trustful esteem and well-satisfied confidence, 
might have been impossible under other cir- 
cumstances. 

The first words that passed in conversation 
between them, after they had turned inward 
from the mouth of the cave, revealed plainly 
enough whence arose this simple trust and 
childlike yielding of faith and assurance. 

Mary was the first to speak, and her manner, 
though suggestive of deep concern,and, perhaps, 
curiosity, was, nevertheless, more like that of a 
sister than a stranger. 

“Sir Lionel, it would seem that Father 
Clement is well known to thee.” 

Yes, lady; for though I have not seen him 
many times, he is one of those true, open, gene- 
rous spirits who require but little study from 
the heart that can appreciate the grand qualities 
of a truly good man. Yes,I may say that I 
know him well. And I think the same is true 
of thyself.” 

** Aye,” she replied, impulsively. “I have 
known him a long time. I knew him before 
he went to the Holy Land upon that dreadful 
Crusade.’ 

« And you trust him, lady ? 

* Most implicitly.” 

*SodolI. In fact, I regard him not only as 
aman true and conscientious, but as a friend 
faithful to the utmost extremity. Iam trusting 
him even now as I might not trust another man 
living. Iarose from my couch, and am follow- 
ing his lead without the least knowledge of his 
purpose. I only have the assurance that he 
seeks to serve me. And 

He hesitated at this point, as though consider- 
ing whether he should speak the words that had 
been formed upon his lips; but it was only for 
a brief space. 

With a warm and ardent smile, accom- 
panied by a flush upon his handsome features, 
he went on: 

“Ido not think he would have thrown us 
thus together had he not deemed that it was 
for our mutual good.” 

«‘Oh, I am sure he would not,” replied Mary, 
with an answering flush. “Be sure he knows 
well what he does. I will trus sb him as I would 
trust a kind and loving father.’ ; 

Zhus was the ice broken between them, and 
the circumstances under which they had come 
together were calculated to warm their hearts 
towards one another. 

At a moment when calamity, dire and dread- 
ful, threatened the maiden, the gallant youth 
had come to her rescue, and had set her free— 
had freed her from a fate which she could not 
contemplate without a sense of utter dread and 
horror—and for this she was grateful and 
trustful. 

And Lionel, realising what he had done, and 
feelirtg that the lady was, in a measure, under 
his charge, allowed his heart to become deeply 
involved in the pleasant duty. 

After our hero had accounted for his presence 
in the erypt with the monk, Mary took up the 
discourse, and told her own story. 

She told of Tancred’s hard-hearted and tyran- 
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(RESCUE. } 


nical treatment of her; told of the Baron of | Lionel by the arm, and asked him if he saw it as 


Wartenfels and his character; and of the plan 
which the duke had laid out for her marriage 
with that man. 

Lionel could fully sympathise with her here, 
for he knew that the lord of Wartenfels was a 
cruel, wicked man, and an outlaw from the 
society of all true Christian knights and gentle- 
men. 

It was very interesting, that first unre- 
strained conversation between the gentle pair, 
and ever and anon, as Father Clement, unob- 
served by them, turned and marked the rich 
colour upon their cheeks, and the bright sparkle 
in their eyes, he nodded to himself, as though 
well satisfied with the course affairs were 
taking. 

In pursuing the course before them our 
party had to return to the principal chamber of 
the crypt, and thence pursue a new route to- 
wards the abbey. 

When they reached the place where the 
monumental tributes of recent times had been 
placed, both Lionel and Mary observed that 
they were gradually emerging into a sphere of 
comparative light. 

As compared with the rays of the sun, or the 
beams of an- astral flame, it might have been 
deemed shadowy and gloomsome ; but, as com- 
pared with the pitchy blackness that had 
reigned in that funeral depth, this glow was 
really soft and grateful, and more permeating 
than the light of the lamps. 

Whence it came they could not divine. Mary 
asked Lionel if he could imagine, and he was 
forced to shake his head in uncomfortable 
ignorance. 

No source of light was visible, nor were there 
any shadows cast to indicate the direction of 
the rays. 


Take the tomb of Godfrey, for instance.‘ As 


they approached it, a sort of halo enveloped it— 
x soft, rosy sheen—seeming to float in the 
atmosphere in gently undulating waves. 

And presently the mailed figure upon the 
marble plinth appeared to move. 


Mary caught 





she did. 

Yes—he saw—saw the figure of cold, inani- 
mate stone move as though endowed with life, 
and as they stopped to examine more closely, a 
voice distinctly sounded in their ears, floating 
upon the air like the deep-toned breathing of 
the largest pipes of the cathedral organ. And 
these were the words, distinctly heard, and not 
soon or easily to be forgotten : 

“Children of Power and Might—cast upon 
the uncertain sea of Fate by wickedness and 
deceit—know that for thee a common lot was 
marked out in the morning of your lives. 
Be true to each other, and be true to Truth 
itself. Be brave, and fear not. He who now offers 
you guidance may be trusted to the end. It is 
the voice of one wronged and traduced in life 
that speaks. Pass on, my children, and may 
the blessing of Heaven go with you!” 

Then, gradually, the waves of light floated 
on into the cireumjacent gloom, and in a little 
while only the light of the lanterns was left to 
show them the way. 

The twain thus mysteriously addressed re- 
garded one another for a time in blank asto- 
nishment, and then turned to the monk, who had 
stopped,and was gazing upon them with paternal 
interest. 

“My children,” he said, crossing himself 
upon the breast as he spoke, “ask me no ques- 


tions here. If you have a desire for good, fol- 
low me with all speed. The distance is not 
far.” 


He did not wait for them to answer, but 
turned and moved on. 

The others followed. 

Their hearis were beating with new and won- 
drous emotion, and Mary, as though the one 
chief support of her life lay in that direction, 
drew more closely to Lionel’s side, and leaned 
upon his strong arm confidingly. 

By-and-bye the crypt grew narrow, and more 
narrow, until they had reached a point from 


| which, at a short distance in advance, were 
visible the massive entrance gates, opening 











from the court of the chapel into the burial 


vault. But they did not go on to these gates. 

Father Clement stopped where he was, and 
opened one of those secret passes through the 
seemingly solid wall, closing it behind them 
after they had all passed through. 

They were now in a narrow, vaulted passage 
of masonry, at the far end of which was another 
secret door, and when this had been passed 
they had gained entrance to one of the retiring 
rooms of the chapel. 

A few steps further brought them into the 
chapel itself, where lamps were burning, and 
where half a dozen of the friars of the abbey 
were in waiting, who showed, by their manrer 
of greeting, that they had been expecting their 
arrival, 

Father Clement’s first movement was to send 
one of the brethren to the cloister of the nuns 
with word to the Lady Abbess that the Lady 
Mary of Ravenswald needed her prompt assist- 
ance. 

His next was to send a man, by way of the 
valley path, to the mouth of the valley to see 
what had become of Master Domblitz. 

Lionel, with much eagerness, implored that he 
might be of the party. 

He wished to behold with his own eyes the 
result of his blow, and, if possible, gain some 
word from his lips. 

Father Clement hesitated. 

“In a very short time,” said he, “your pre- 
sence will be required in the abbey. Remember 
your mission hither is of great moment. I 
would not have it fail for the world.” 

“There is no danger,’ pleaded our hero. 
«The distance to the cave cannot be great, and 
I will not tarry. I wish much to see that 
man.” 

And Father Clement consented, 
against his best wish. 

Ah! that first impulse was the one right and. 
safe, and they were both destined most bitterly 
to lament that it had not been adhered to. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SHE SHINES ME 
DOWN. 


(BY ANNIE THOMAS.) 
—_—_¥_>_—_. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. . 


In the volume of my memory I hold these chapters 
Whessin names I’ve loved and cherished are in- 
scribed from first to last, 
And I ao read these chapters very audibly or 
rly 
For a beats all too quickly o’er these pages 
of the past. 

Ir appears that shortly after the mysterious 
recovery of Lady Ellerdale’s mysteriously lost 
jewels, Mrs. Saltoun, the lady whose well-de- 
served popularity has so deservedly “shone 
down” the memory of her predecessor, gives a 
pic-nic. 2 

She gives it not because either she or Arch 
have any preference for lunching in uncomfort- 
able attitudes on “nature’s carpet, under 
nature’s canopy,” however eye-refreshing and 
wholesomely dry that carpet may be; but be- 
cause she has a number of young brothers and 
sisters staying with her at this time, and out of 
consideration for their hitherto pleasure-bereft 
lives she organizes every form of enjoyment for 
them during the term of their sojourn at Friars 
Court which is within her power to compass. 

Foremost among the pleasures for which 
their young hearts yearn and their young souls 
crave, is this one of a large pic-nic in the Hes- 
selton woods on the banks of the rushing river 
that winds like a broad band of silver through 
the gracious pastures and meadow lands. 

Little Archie—for there is a son and heir at 
Friars Court—a gallant little fellow of six years 
and some months—is to ride to the scene of 
action with his father, from whose side he is 
rarely seen absent. 

Two blue-eyed, golden headed little daughters 
dispute his sovereignty in his mother’s heart, 
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[AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. ! 





but with his father he is omnipotent—the hcir people who do not appreciate her motive declare 


to his name and property—the rightful inheritor 
of the untarnished name, and unhampered 
estate—the one in whom the accumulated power 
and prestige of a long line of noble ancestry is 
to be invested—the hope, joy, and pride of his 
life—his own glorious little son. 

Arch Saltoun and Gwendoline have been man 
and wife now for nearly eight years, and ‘the 
lady who was a professional artist before the 
squire married her,” as the local authorities say, 
has added greatly to the influence of her hus- 
band, and to the dignity of the honoured name 
he bears. 

Conserving” all the best and noblest of the 
traditions of his house and race, Arch has still, 
at his wife’s request, represented the Liberal 
interest of his division of the county for some 
years past. 

At her request and under her direct influence 
he has headed every movement that has been 
made for the good of the labouring classes, and 
for identifying the real interest of tenant and 
landlord. 

‘She has been a lavish lady,” everyone 
admits, freely, no one more freely than her 
husband, who realises the rich return her lavish- 
ness has brought to him. 

She has been lavish on her own lands—in the 
service of those who take their tonesand colour- 
ing from Friars Court. 

She has been favish in sowing broadcast in 
order that a rich crop may spring up hereafter 
for her boy. 

But she has never been “lavish” in her own 
person. 

Her toilettes are so harmonious in effect, and 
so delicate in detail, that every eye, whether it 
be an artistic one or not, is delighted with 
them. 

But they do not damage her husband’s bank- 
ing account, nor demoralise her mind, nor afford 
her neighbours scandalous matter of conversa- 
tion as to “how she is to pay for them.” 

But for little Archie’s sake, she has always 
been open-handed to a degree that makes 





her to be “one of the most extravagant women 
who ever stepped into the possession of almost 
unbounded and quite unexpected wealth.” 

For his sake she has rows of really model 
cottages—not those that are merely “ pretty and 
picturesque outside’”—erected on the estate. 
for his sake she has waste moorland reclaimed 
at a vast expense, that will be vastly remunera- 
tive in the future. 

For his sake sheinduces Arch to retrench and 
reduce current expenses at Friars Court, in 
order that he may be able to specially endow 
the living of Hesselton in a way that will enable 
some earnest working priest to take the charge 
of #ouls at Hesselton in time to come, even if 
he be not already privately blessed with the 
worldly goods without which it is impossible 
any good can be carried out. 

Small wonder that with such a woman at 
work among all the Friars Court lands “ laugh 
with a harvest” as soon as they are “tickled 
with a hoe.” 

Small wonder that Arch Saltoun counts this 
woman—the mother of his son—as one of the 
chiefest blessings of his rarely blessed life. 

How proud he feels of both wife and son can 
hardly be told, as this day he sees Gwendoline 
off in her pony carriage, and comes back to see 
little Archie safely settled in his saddle, on the 
back of the still sprightly and superb fast- 
trotter, Steel Grey. 

For it has come to this. Writhe and turn and 
contort yourselves in your forgotten graves, ye 
first wives of men who have found sweet com- 
fort in your successors. 

The pet mare which Arch Saltoun vowed to 
Gladys should be held sacred to her use for as 
long as Steel Grey lived, is now the pet and 
pampered steed of the pet and pampered dar- 
ling idol of all Friars Court, little Archie the 
heir. 

It has been a thorn in the flesh, and a blister 
on that portion of her physical conformation 
called the heart, of Lady Ellerdale for a long 
time, that a son should have been born to the 
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unirequent ac 
n seems to tl 
of affairs might have 
l married someone else 
He is ne de n the point of his dis- 
annro!l 
He eutti 1d disagreeable. On 
the whol mbering the sort of woman she 
is, itisn y Ellerdale revolts at 
the idea of *, beautiful, young heir 
of the Salton hie, their only som, 
It oes wi ying that Steel Grey being 
the m YD us piece of horseflesh im his 
table uu dedicates Steel Grey to the 
service of his son. 
The little boy learns to come down +o his 





saddle andclasp his horse’s sides tightly withhis 
ine drawn legs from his earliest childhood. 
And 1 Grey in return seems tounderstand 


that all unseemly outward expression of her ex- 
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tremely effervescent spirit must be subdued for 
the love of the young master of Friars Court. 

So it is on Steel Grey that little Arehie rides 
to the pic-nic in Hesselton woods this day. 

The Ellerdales are here; Lady Ellerdale 
showing in every one of the handsome features 
that have been so well trained to express every 
passing passion, that she is here on compul- 
s10n 


Since her jewels have been restored to her 
Lady Ellerdale has been in a most contumacious 


mood 
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She has persistently done everything that she 
cies Lord Ellerdale will dislike her doing, 
1 left undone everything that may by any 
il , please, even at the cost of her own 
12 ] been foiled, baffled, outwitted, but 
the very finesse and prowess which have been 
employed io foil, baiile, and outwit her have 
placed a certain amount of power in her 
hands 


It has all be quietly and circum- 
spectly, that she fully understands the horror 
her opponent has of the matter getting noised 
abroad in any way. 

For it to be known that an English peer had 
played the part of detective towards his own 
wife would be hi ation to the whole order. 

She has it in her power at any 


moment 
declare that h and though the 
is ruin to a 
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n done so 
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nas aone so, 





her, wha 
n compared to revenge } 
1¢h she nourishes and cherishes the 
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ige that she can give a fall to her hus- 


band’s family pride and sense of honour, she is 








not so bereft of reason as to contemplate doing 
it unless he presses her too hardiy. 

Tenacious : he has become, she cannot 
charge him with this yet. a 

He has grown cold and indifferent to her, but 
he lets her “ gang her own gait,”’ and while he 
a tl trives to posst her soul in 
patience, 1 takes no actively aggressive step 
against hi 

But she feels that any day this doubtful 
peace may be ruptured, and open war de- 


clared. 

She know ut is t the mercy” 
men, one of mm will be u rgiving concer 
ing aught that touches his own honour, and the 
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other is utterly unscrupulous. 

Some three or four weeks have passed between 
the receipt of that letter from Mr. Cadogan and 
Irs. Saltoun’s pic-nic, and during this period 
dy Ellerdale 
who holds her in his grip. 

Occasionally she tries to renew the fallacious 
hope that he “may have relented,” or that 
some unforeseen stroke of good-fortune may 
have befallen him, which 
allow her to retain her place in peace. 

But her chronic condition is one of trembling 
certainty that the tiger is only lurking about in 
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order to spring upon her with the more fell cer- 
tainty. 

There is neither excitement nor repose for 
her in this Arcadian pleasure party under green | 
trees by the side of the rippling river. 

The unhappy woman is bored by the sight of 





which take (to her) altogether unaccountable 
and absurd pleasure in sitting about in cramped 
attitudes and eating a repast with considerable 
labour which they could have eaten under much 
more comfortable conditions in their respective 
homes. 

She is bored by the p of so many 
women, and by the absence of any men who are 
inclined to offer her open homage and devo- 
tion. 

She is bored by the sight of Lord Ellerdale’s 
evident admiration and fondness for Arch Sal- 
toun’s brilliant little heir. 

Above all she is bored by herself, and by the 
ever-recurring tormenting reflection that at any 
hour the fair fabric she has raised for herself 
may crumble away and bury her in its ruins. 

Luncheon is nearly over, indeed some of the 
younger members of the party have already dis- 
tributed themselves in pairs about the. leafy 


ress 
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to | 


has heard nothing of the man | 


nay induce him to | 


glades, when a stranger comes sauntering into 
the scene with the air of ome who is taking a 
walk for pleasure through the famous Hesselton 
woods. 

A good-looking, middle-aged mam, dressed in 
tourist costume, with a small kmapsack on his 
back. 

A stranger to all the others, but recognised 
at once by Lady Ellerdale with a thrill of 
horror as Mr. Cadogan. 

In spite of his having assiduously tracked 
her, he assumes an air of easy surprise at seeing 
her, and-she, feeling that her only chance of 
safety lies in following his lead, assumes an 
equally easy air of pleasure at seeing him. 

Nevertheless, though they are “clever hiss 
trionics, more than one of: the party discerns 
clearly that these two people have known each 
| other in other days, and that to the woman at 
least the reflection that they have done so is 
not a pleasant one. 

It difficult—more than difficult—indeed 
almost impossible to come across a back number 
and not betray that you have read it before. 

Among the most comically mortifying sensa- 
tions which assail the average man or woman, 
are those which are the portion of either when 
compelled, after a separation of many years, to 
reperuse a back number in the story ofytheir 
lives in the form of a meeting with an old 
lover. 
| Itisa fact that those hallowed pasts, those 
days of youthful spooning, do not bear very 
close inspection from matured eyes. 

The palpitations nd Kisses, the little 
jealousies, the meaning pressures of the hand 
from that other hand that was usually damp 
with emotion, the subterfuges and sneakiness 
that were resorted to in crder to obtain those 
stolen interviews in the corridors of country 
houses, and the conservatories of London ones, the 
hanging on to a fallacious prospect, and the de- 
rangement of the system generally—all these 
things are as disagreeable when.disinterred as 
are the majority of long-buried corpses. 

Take the case of the girl who does not give 
| the fall, but is given it. Love’s young dream 
is agreeable and all-suffering to her while it 
| lasts. 

Her misfortune is that in common with most 
other things in this world of folly and sin, it 
does not last long. 

Her weakness is that 

important and unalte1 
| senseless condition en; 


tion. 
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she does not realise this 
ble truth while in the 
endered by her infatua- 





a rule she loves her love with anA, 
because he asks her to do it. 

He has no particular claim upon her taste, 
her sympathies, Her admiration, or even her 
pity, for she is perfectly well aware that he 
would be equally well pleased to be adored by 
any other girl possessing the same personal and 
financial advantages as herself. 

She cannot even “ wonder” about him very 
much, for he is remarkably open and above- 
board in his manners and customs, and when 
he absents himself from her side, she knows as 
wellas he does that itis not to burn the student’s 
oil. 

She understands intuitively that he fully acts 


Ag 
AS 


as 


| 


the numerous happy young faces, the owners of | upon Moore’s large-hearted and broad-minded 


| suggestion, and that when far from the lips he 





| loves he always makes love to the lips that are 


near. 

If they are what is called “ properly engaged ” 
he probably pays her the delicate attention of 
keeping the epistles which he receives from 
those ornaments of the British stage whose 
dramatic power lies in their arms and legs, and 
who sign themselves his “own affectionate” 
* Maudie,” or “ Katie,” or “ Fannie,” out of the 
pockets of which he has taught her to have play- 


| ful access. 


But the young engaged lady, who has only 
just slipped out of the magic circle of innocence 
and ignorance of evil drawn around her by her 
governess, knows the ‘way we live now” to 
the full as wellas Mr. Anthony Trollope does. 
Nevertheless, knowing a good deal about “the 
object,” and suspecting as she does a good deal 
more concerning the joys he has apart from her, 
she casts all her other toys aside—kitten, collie, 
ahd female friendship included—and takes to 
this brittle one of “loving” as energeticallys and 
with as complete gratification, as if it were the 
moon for which she cried in her infancy, or as 
if she had not already seen the desired. object 
broken im the hands of half-a-dozen other 
girls. 

If she is of the clinging, tender order of 
womankind, she is so touched by his magnan- 
imity in giving herself and the world to under- 
stand that she may marry him by-and-bye when 
it is convenient to him, thatshe wants her whole 
family to bow down and worship, and alter their 
dinner hours and daily routine for him. 

She frequently adopts his form of phrase- 
ology, his likes and dislike. And his sisters (if 
they are amenable) in preference to her own. 

She rakes up all her recollections of all the 
sensations she has ever read of as besetting the 
most love-stricken heroines of romance, and 
these she is ready to dish up at any moment, on 
the slightest encouragement being given by 
him. 

She hides the briefness of his letters from the 
family .gaze when he is absent, and whispers 
triumphantly to her sisters of a jealousy which 
he neither feels nor feigns relative to her 
“waltzing with another” when he is present. 

In fact she often strives to play the double 
part—thé loveras well as the loved one, and as it is 
an ignominious as well as a hard one, she very 
naturally does not relish the revival of it in her 
memory, by meeting with him after she has 
passed years of domestic felicity or its reverse 
in the society of somebody else. 

The rose and the ring and the other presents 
have all been returned, but she cannot forget 
how supinely she submitted to his snubs while 
he was still supposed to be her own pro- 
perty. 

Nor can she blot out the recollection of the 
air of relief that came over him when his indif- 
ference, and her “people’s” comments on it, 
drove her into making the declaration that she 
must “renounce him for ever and make an end 
of their engagement.” 

There is very little value to her in the reflec- 
tion that she unloved him as rapidly and 
almost as causelessly as she loved him. 

Her predominant sensation is that she made 
an idiot of herself about him, and that he got 
palpably tired of her doing so. 

It would be more soothing to her self-love if 
she could delude herself into the belief that she 
had been “uncertain, coy, and hard to please” 
while the affair lasted. 

But this she cannot do. She may have bam- 
boozled her friends into the belief that “their 
were faults on both sides,” but she cannot bam- 
boozle herself into the reflection that there was 
anything but folly on her part during the whole 
of the transaction. 

He won her very easily she remembers now. 
It was at Lady Golightly’s ball, the first for the 
season, and she was out of training, and had to 
stop in the middle of a waltz to pant. 

The agitation that commenced in the ball- 
room was finished up in the conservatory—on his 
shoulder, and the words in which he reconciled 
her to the situation ratified their engagement. 
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From that moment, though ula: ‘Kea never 
thought about him before, she put him on a 
pedestal and flopped down at the base of it, 
worshipping him to the neglect of all other toys 
in a way that astonishes her now as she recails 

“How she echoed his laughter at his own 

fragilé wit. 

How she entered into all his schemes of self 
agorandisement till she remarked that none of 
them embraced herself. 

How she tried to believe that his common- 


place person, like poor Tom Bowline’s, was cast | 


in the mould of manliest beauty. 

How sick the remembrance of her credulous 
self-deception makes her now. 

The man stands before her to-day, as he is 
and was, and always will be—mediocre in mind 
and body, selfish and sensual, the cynosure of no 
eyes save his own—and yet quite as well worth 
a woman’s loving and making herself an idiot 
about as he was in the old days 

The truth is he is not altered, only t! he halo she 
cast over her own idealised picture of him has 
vanished in the atmosphere of the many other 
attachments which she has formed, and re- 
formed, and seen expire and resignedly buried, 
since he and she had parted. 

There was music in the creak of his boots for 
her ears in those days, pathos and humour ‘in 
his simplest utterances. 

As she looks at him now, a bulge in the 


leather insists upon being observed, and she | 


can hardly strain her attention to listen to his 
bald, uninteresting chat. 

She detected a good many of his foibles and 
follies during the period of their brief engage- 
ment, but until she sees him with older eyes, 
and judges him by canons of taste that she has 
learnt from someone who has superseded, she 
is not conscious of the extent of her own senility 
in having cared for him at all. 

For his part the man gets through the ordeal 
of a meeting with his old love much more com- 
fortably. 

During the very hottest part of the fray he 
had with her, he never made such an outcry 
about his feelings and hopes as she did, nor did 
he disarrange his established order of life, or ‘do 
battle with his family because they refused t> 
make the engagement the prominent scene in 
the domestic drama. 

He has it not on his conscience that he ever 
gave up for her sake a single pleasure. 

He dimly remembers that once, under the in- 
fluence of wine and waltzing, he said something 
to a gasping sylph which had the effect of bring- 
ing her “little head running over with curls” 


| heappears among them, ona Miss Classon, who 
isin attendance on L ady Fitzslater, exclaims, 
in irrepressible amazement: 
“Why, it’s Captain Cardigan.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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TURPENTINE AS AN EXTERNAL APPLI- 
CATION IN SMALL-POX. 


Dr. Farr states it as his opinion that body 
disinfection in the treatment of infectious fevers 
is not nearly so strictly observed by medi 
men as its importance demands, and calls atten- 





spirits of turpentine as an external application 
in small pox. He states that it at once relieves 
any smarting or irritation, effectually corrects | 
the unpleasant odour given off in the more con- 
fluent form of the disease, and seems in ¢ 


modifies to a great extent, and in some instances 
prevents entirely, pitting. 

Its powerful antiseptic and disinfectant pro- 
perties, too, are indisputable; and in this it 
possesses an additional advantage in preventing 


great success in the epidemic of 1871-2; and 
since then it has been used with most satisfac- 
tory results by others. It should be applied 
every night and morning by means of a feather, 
in the proportion of one part of the turpentine 
to four of olive off. 

Dr. Farr believes that if this plan of anti- 
septic inunction were carried out in all cases, 
the mortality from that loathsome and drea ded 
disease, small-pox, would be considerably re- 
duced, and its ravages proportionately checked. 


—_— 


PATENT GEAR-DRESSING MACHINE. 


A new machine for dressing teeth of gear 
wheels, either of iron or wood, or made bevel or 
spur, has been invented. ‘To bevel wheels it is 
claimed to give a perfect. reducing cut, making 
thg small end of the coy the same proportionate 
shape as the large end. The motion is trans- 
mitted to the tool block by a central shaft, per- 
mitting the radial bar that carries the tool to 
be swung to any angle from 0° to 90°. It is 
also hinged, so as to permit of a vertical move- 
ment. The form is placed under the bar, and 
by moving it to or from the centre, wheels of 
different pitch can be planed with the same 





on to his shoulder, 

As he looks at her now he wonders where in 
that pretty frame the sylph he once loved is 
hidden ? 

She was a “clinging little thing in the old | 
days,” he reminds himself, and he adds that by 
Jove! if she came any of that kind of thing | 
now she would knock a fellow down! 

In a moment of weakness he had once lent | 
her his famous light-weight carrier, Flying | 
Seud. 

She must ride twelve stone now if she rides | 
an ounce, and looks every hour of forty, while | 
he has retained, he flatters himself, the.splendid 
proportions of youth. 

«That was an escape,” he tells himself, as he 
turns from the discomfitted matron, whose re- 
miniscences of him are to the full as little con- 
solatory as are his of her. 

It is a pity that these back numbers should 
have been jumbled together again, for really 
until this meeting she nourished the belief that 
the story she had read in his pages was a 
pretty one. 

While on his side he has never been so anxious 
to assure those whom it may, or may not, con- 
cern, that “there was never anything between 
himself and Mrs. Blowsehind” as he is now 
that he perceives how unattractive she has 
grown. 

But not one of these sensations which have 
been described are paramouut in the breasts of 
either Lady Ellerdale or “Mr. Cadogan,” when 








form. 

To dress spur gears, the head is moved cross- 
wise on the frame, the bar is swung to 0°, or 
parallel to the spindle on which the gear is 
chucked, the form is placed under the tool 
holder, and the latter is fed over it. To dress 
wood gears and patterns, a bracket, which holds 
| a thick circular saw, is held in the tool post; it 
is driven from a radial countershaft overhead, 
receiving a quick rotary motion and recipro- 
| cating at the same time. It is fed over forms 
the same as if planing iron, only much quicker, 
as the saw cuts both ways, the feed bei ‘ing con- 
tinuous. 

The machine is constructed so as to plane the 
smallest pinion as well as wheels of the full 
capacity. The gear to be planed is chucked on 
the overhanging end of a spindle and on the 
other end is the index wheel, which is accurately 
spaced. The head which carries the spindle | 

can be moved to or from the centre of radial 
bar, for the purpose of adjusting the gears to | 
be planed, so that the radial lines terminate at 
the proper point. ‘The end of the radial bar is 
laid out in degrees. 
On a wheel that the angle on pitch line is 60°, 








tion to the great prophylactic value of rectified | 


marked degree to arrest pustulation, and so | 


the spread of the infection. He used it with | 
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| A NEW CRATER ON THE MOON. 
s*NaTURE” states that I J. Klein, 
of Koln, with his inch diah l, dis- 
covered some time ago on the moot *3 surface a 
ereat black crater on > Va and a 
little to the north-west > We 1l-known crater 
Hyeinus. He deseril + wl rater as being 
nearly as large as i spr ut three miles 
in di ter, beine deep and full of shadow, and 
as forming a conspicuous object on the dark 
grey Mare Vaporum. Havine frequently ob- 
| served this region during the last twelve years, 
| Dr. Klein felt certain crater existed 
| in this rezion at the tin vious ¢ T= 
| vations. 
oat Di ein communics ted his { ns to 
| Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, the leno- 
| grapher, who assured him that t r was 
| absent from all his numerous d of thi 
| part of the lunar surface, neither is it shown 
| by Schroter, Lohrmann, nor Madler, who care- 
| fully drew this recion with the fine re stor 
} at Dorpat. On one or two sul sequent occasions 
| Dr. Klein obtained further o} ions of this 
| new crater. He found it to be either without a 


| Wa ull or with a ver y low one, but to be a deep, 
| conical depress ion in the surface. Shortly after 
sunrise the crater takes the appearance of a dark 
grey spot with an ill-defined edge. 

So far, the English observations of the new 
crater have been perfectly in accord with those 
of Dr. Klein, and, if the existence of this new 
crater be confirmed, it will form the strongest 


| possible evidence of a real change on the surface 


of the moon, a change, moreover, of a volcanic 
nature. 


STRENGTH OF SOLAR HEAT. 

Sir Joun Herscuer says: “I have seen the 
thermometer four inches deep in the sand in 
South Africa rise to 159° Fah., and have cooked 
a beefsteak and boiled eggs hard by simple ex- 
posure to the sun in a box covered with a frame 
of window glass and placed in another box so 
covered,” 


FALL OF A MOUNTAIN PROMONTORY. 


Neary every resident of Montana has either 
seen or heard of the famous Bear Tooth Moun- 
tain, the most prominent landmark in Northern 
Montana. It is visible from different points at 
distances ranging from 40 to 60 miles, and is in 
full view from Helena and the surrounding 
country. The mountain is distant 30 miles 
from Helena, and stands like a grim and mighty 
sentinel at the end of the canon known as the 
Gate of the Mountains, through which flows the 
Missouri River. 

The Bear Tooth was fully described as a 
wonderful landmark of the early explorers Lewis 
and Clarke. In all photographers of the 
northern country the two tusks, aan black 
and grim hundreds of feet above the mountain, 
are the prominent objects. The main tusk re- 
mains, looking lonely and isolated in its gran- 
deur. 





Lorp Barc 0, an ancestor of the Earl of Fife, 
was remarkable for practising that celebrated 
rule: ‘Get all you can, and keep all you can 
get.” One day, walking down the avenue from 
his house, he saw a farthing lying at his feet, 
which he carefully cleaned. A beggar passing 

at the same time entreated his lordship wouid 

give him the farthing, saying it was not worth 
a nobleman’s attention. 

“Fin’ a farthing to yoursel’, puir body,” 





by planing the pinion on 30° it will, it is | replied his lordship, and carefully put the coin 


claimed, be perfect. 
patterns or turning lathe are corrected in the 


Any imperfections of | in his trousers’. pocket. 


In addition to being his own farthing finder 


dressing. In dressing wood gears the turning | his lordship was his own factor and rent collector. 
of the face and ends is done in the planer and | A tenant who called upon him to pay his rent 


at the same time that the teeth are shaped. 


happened to be deficient a farthing. ‘This 


secleieemiiniae amount could not be excused, and the farmer 
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had to pay the farthing. When the business 
was adjusted the countryman said to his lord- 
snip: 

“ Now, Barco, I would gie ye ashillin’ for the 
si¢ht o’ a’ the goudand siller ye hae.” 

“Weel, mon,” replied Barco, “ it'll no cost 
ye ony mair,” and accordingly for, and in con- 
sideration of, the aforesaid sum, in hand first, 
well and truly paid, his lordship exhibited 
several iron boxes filled with gold and silver 
coin. 

“ Now,” says the farmer, “I’m as rich as 
yoursel’.” 

« Ay, mon,” said his lordship, “ how can that 
be ?” 

“ Because I’ve seen it, and youcan do no 
mair.” 


ROYAL INTERMARRIAGES. 





A Boston paper says the Americans who 
have married into royal families abroad are by 
no means so rare as many people imagine. One 
of the Boston Perkinses married a Bourbon, and 
his children are god-children of the Queen of 
Spain’s mother and cousins of the King of 
Spain and of the Orleans family. Miss Polk 
recently became a niece of the Count de Cham- 
bord and Duchess of Parma and Modena, and a 
cousin of the Emperor of Austria and of the 
Orleans family. 

‘he Princess Murat and the Duchess de 
Mouchy have American mothers ; three princes 
of the Bonaparte family (Achille and Joachim, 
Murat and Prince Jerome Bonaparte) married 
American girls. Daniel Webster’s and Samuel 
Appleton’s granddaughter is the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte’s grandson. Miss Tores of New 
York married a Guelph, cousin of Queen 
Victoria and the heiress apparent of the Ger- 
man Empire. 





THE 


INVISIBLE COMMODORE; 


OR 


THE SECRETS OF THE MILL. 


ceceiptiaicllineipiatecnsningsi 
CHAPTER XV. 


Orr a beautiful coast, which was wooded, and 
at the same time rocky, and broken by numer- 
ous baysard mouths of rivers, a large schooner, 
crowded with armed men, was sailing slowly 
and gently, with only half a breeze, and with 
every sign of excitement, as if flying from eager 
and dangerous pursuers. It was the schooner 
in which our hero had passed three years of 
such terrible captivity. 

In a commanding attitude astern, in the 
midst of the motley crowd, could have been seen 
Lieutenant Masterman, whom we have already 
seen on the “ Alliance,” and the false major 
himself. 

“Come below, Rett,” said the latter. 
want to see you.” 

‘The couple entered the cabin, taking care to 
close the entrance behind them. 

“The wind is dying out, you see, Rett,” con- 
tinued the false major, who had evidently as- 
sumed command of the schooner. ‘We shall 
soon have a stark calm, and then no more wind 
until the usual evening breeze may choose to 
setin. Thus we shall have several hours of 
calm, in which our pursuers will attempt to 
overhaul us with boats. There are four British 
and French ships-of-war behind us, and they 
have been gradually closing in upon us since 
noon. If another of these ugly customers should 
happen to slip out of some hiding-place ahead 
of us——” 

The sentence was interrupted by the loud 
booming of a cannon. 

In an instant there arose upon the deck of the 
schooner such sounds of excitement and con- 
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' fusion that the two leaders hastened forth into 
the midst of their men. 
| « Another bull-dogis in sight, sir!” announced 
| the officer in charge. ‘ She’s evidently a British 
| frigate, and is just creeping out from the land, 
as if to intercept us, although too far away 
| yet for her to bring her guns to bear upon 
1 us!” 
| Catching a glass from the hand of his subal- 
| tern, the false major benta long and earnest 
| gaze through it. 
| She is a British frizate,” he muttered, “and 
| if I mistake not, she is the flag-ship of Admiral 
| Rennel! The whole flect is evidently near us. 
This new-comer adds not a little to the ticklish 
character of our situation.” 

He bent an earnest glance in every direction 
around him, noting all the aspects of the wind 
and sea, as wellas the bearing of the new ac- 
quaintance, and then turned to the schooner’s 
acting executive. 

«You had better stand directly seaward, Mr. 
Gerril, until further orders,” he said. “I will 
see you before further change.” 

With this he nodded to Masterman and led 
the way back to the cabin, again carefully shut- 
ting himself in. 

“ We are in quite a pocket, sure enough,” he 
muttered, as he proceeded to a locker and pro- 
duced a bottle of brandy, half filling a tum- 
bler and swallowing the dram hastily. “Try a 
drop ?” 

Masterman assented, but only took a mere 
taste of the liquid, being evidently a prey to 
some deep emotion. 

His eyes, too, were snaky and watchful, and 
he suddenly turned his ear as stealthily as curi- 
ously towards two of the front state-rooms off 
the cabin. 

“Our friends are very stillthere,” hemuttered, 
| gesticulating in the direction indicated. ‘They 
are evidently wondering what is the meaning of 
that report from the enemy’s cannon.” 

“ They know, of course, that friends are near 
them,” said the impostor, as his brow contracted 
violently, ‘and they may have received a hope 
of escape from that simple boom.” 

“Such a hope will do them no harm—if no 
good,” muttered Masterman,” with a sly glance 
at his superior. “The girlis brave enough, 
but the old governor is considerably broken.” 

**Yes—but not with his own troubles; only 
with anxiety for his daughter. A few days at 
the retreat—if we reach it safely—will cause 
the roses to appear again upon the girl’s cheeks, 
|no doubt. And as to the old man, I am not 
| aware that I have any particular object in pro- 
| longing his existence. The sooner he dies the 
| better—unless I can influence the daughter 

through him.” 
These remarks were, of course, uticred in 
whispers, or they would have reached the ears 
| of the persons under discussion. 
| The prisoners were, of course, Essie and her 
| father. 
For ten days they had been agonising in the 
midst of their terrible oppressors, although 
allowed the freedom of the cabin. : 

“It would not probably add to their peace of 
mind,” pursued the false major, “for them to 
know that Major Clyde is confined in the hold, 
in his old cage, within ten yards of them.” 

Masterman readily assented. 

«But isit not singular, Mr. Masterman,” 
suddenly asked the impostor, “ that you and I 
should be so much bound up in our“passengers, 
at such a moment, when five ships of war arein 
sight of us? I must say that your interest in 
this direction is decidedly suspicious.” 

It was well for the false major’s peace of mind 
that he turned away his gaze as he made this 
bantering remark, for the face of Masterman 
flushed to a vivid crimson, and his whole frame 
trembled with an emotion as deep as it was mys- 
terious. 

“T—I was only wondering what we would 
do with the prisoners,’ he muttered, “in case 
we should be overhauled by these infernal 
cruisers.” 

“Do with them ?” returned the commander, 
in a voice of concentrated passion. ‘“ Why, the 














same fire-brand that blows us to pieces would 
be likely to dispose of them.” 

Masterman winced at the simple ferocity 
with which this suggestion was uttered. 

«But let us now come to the business for 
which I called you here,” pursued the false 
major, who was too much occupied with the 
difficulties of his situation to notice the prapeen- 
pation which had come over his associate. ‘“We 
must have our plans arranged for whatever 
emergency may happen.” 

He dropped into a seat, inclining his head 
close to Masterman’s, and continued : 

«The sun is about an hour high. The breeze 
is gradually dying out. There is a British 
frigate to the right of us, and four similar 
cruisers to the left of us. There is still a pos- 
sibility that the wind may revive and hold, and 
in this case we may outsail all the pursuers, and 
get away in the darkness upona course that 
will rid us of them.” 

“There is little doubt of this,” commented 
Masterman, with a vacant look in his eyes, as 
if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

«But the very contrary may happen,” said 
the false major, thoughtfully. ‘‘We arein a 
region where the currents are very uncertain, 
and consequently where they may favour the 
pursuers. Hence there are several contingen- 
cies which may breed us trouble.” 

Masterman started as a drowsy person might 
when endeavouring to follow the remarks of an 
importunate speaker, and nodded assent. 

“It is time for us to think, therefore, what 
is to become of us and of our treasures—and 
even of our prisoners, for I see your eyes are 
fixed in that direction, Masterman,” said the 
impostor. ‘The cabin is full of gold and silver 
—some tons of it—the fruits of our various ex- 
ploits at sea, and of that last little raid at Bar- 
badoes. We must of course save this treasure, 
if possible, even if we lose the schooner.” 

* Ah, I see you have a plan already formed,” 
said Masterman, briskly, appearing to dismiss 
his preoccupation and to settle down to the con- 
sultation. ‘ Let’s have it.” 

“My plan, then, is this,” communicated the 
false major. ‘‘If the wind dies out, we shall 
be visited by the boats of all these cruisers 
before midnight. In case the wind really does 
leave us, therefore—and it certainly continues 
to weaken—we must hurry these bags of trea- 
sure into the boats and take them ashore for 
burial until such time as we can come for them. 
There is an island just ahead of us suitable for 
this purpose, you know, and I daresay the wind 
will last until we are very near it.” 

I see—excellent !’ commented Masterman, 
moving uneasily in his seat. 

«A party of twelve men will suffice for the 
purpose—six in each boat,” continued the im- 
postor, “and I want you to take charge of the 
whole proceeding, as I must remain here to look 
after the prisoners, to say nothing of the safety 
of our men and of the schooner.” 

* Just so—excellent !’ muttered Masterman, 
now all attention. 

“The only thing essential,” pursued the false 
major, “is that you bury the treasure in the 
mouth of some creek, at some spot which does 
not quite uncover at low water, and that you 
also take your bearings with such absolute cer- 
tainty that wé shall have no difficulty in recover- 
ing the treasure when we come for it—if the 
worst should happen.” 

Masterman started again, arousing from a 
preoccupation which had again momentarily 
overwhelmed him, but he hastened to answer: 

“Depend upon me, sir. I will be ready. 
Your least hint shall be respected !”” 

«It only remains, then, to watch and wait.” 

The subject was discussed at some length, 
the two men going into details calculated to 
meet every emergency, and then the false 
major swallowed another large dram of brandy 
and led the way to the deck. 

The breeze had temporarily freshened, and 
the schooner was making very good progress, 
standing directly away from the coast. Her 
pursuers were all now in sight. 

With the first real shadows of night the 
breeze blew itself out, in a few varying puiis, 
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as is often the case inthe West Indies, and then 
a profound calm succeeded, the sails flapping 
with the easy roll of the schooner. 

A keen anxiety at once took possession of 
every man on the schooner. With some of them 
this sentiment was little short of consterna- 
tion. 

“We are in for it,” said the false major, again 
addressing Masterman, after waiting a few 
minutes for the calm to declare itself. ‘You 
will have to light out with the treasure, and 
afterwards we shall all have to abandon the 
schooner.” 

The night came on rapidly—with that instan- 
taneousness, in fact, which is seen only in certain 
latitudes—and the face of the deep was soon 
covered with a darkness worthy of Egypt. 

** We'll not wait a moment longer,” at length 
said the impostor to Masterman. ‘‘ Your men 
are already selected, I suppose. Out with your 
boats, and push away with your treasure.” 

Within ten minutes thereafter the two boats 
were on their way towards the island, running 
by compass bearings which had been taken with 
the last gleams of day. 

The boat in which Masterman had placed 
himself was pressed to the front, and preceded 
the other by a minute or two in its arrival at the 
beach. 

‘One word now, boys,” said Masterman, as 
he landed, and his men began unloading their 
spades. There is an awful amount of money in 
these two boats. There is no telling what will 
happen to-night, and we ought to look out for 
ourselves. In brief, I propose to you to kill the 
other six men, as soon as they come, and then 
the secret of the treasure will rest only with us. 
What say you?” 

Every man was ready for the proposed work, 
and its execution immediately followed. 

«There are now only six of you, commented 
Masterman, whose face was glowing like the 
face ofa fiend. But we have no time to lose! 
Three of you must dig the hole while ye 
rest of you unload the treasure. To work! 
work !” 

A moment later, he found occasion to whisper 
to the man nearest him: 

“T for one am sick of the life we have been 
leading. Why should we continue it? Here is 
money for the rest of our days! But had we 
not better kill the three men who are digging 
the hole? Then there will be only four of us to 
share all this gold and silver!’ 

The pirate addressed caught at the suggestion 
with convulsive eagerness. 

“Tam with you,” he whispered. 

«« Then tell Preston and Matthews.” 

The project having been duly arranged, it 
‘was as duly carried out, but not until the hole 
had been dug, and the treasure deposited in 
it. 

«And now to cover it up, boys,” enjoined 
Masterman, as he began dragging the bodies 
into the sea, to be washed away by the rising 
tide. “Quick! all three of you, while Preston 
and I dispose of these bodies.” 

A busy minute followed. 

But soon Masterman found occasion to say to 
Preston : 

‘““Why should we share withthem? Let’s 
knock them on the head as we go back, and 
have all the treasure to ourselves !” 

The temptation was too much for Preston, and 
he readily assented. 

To assent was to act. 

In another minute these additional murders 
had been executed, and the two men were the 
sole possessors of the treasure. 

“It was a hard fight,” panted Preston, “and 
I’ve got quite a slash in my shoulder.” 

“Indeed!” cried Masterman, advancing to- 
wards him. “ Nothing serious, I hope?” 

«No, sir; only—” 

He was not allowed to finish the sentence. 
With a bound like that of a hungry tiger Mas- 
terman had leaped upon him. 

A brief struggle followed. 

Then Masterman dragged the body of his 
Jatest and last victim a few rods seaward, and 
dismissed it to the winds and waters ! 

“I am now the sole possessor of the secret,” 





he muttered, after disposing in like manner of 
the other bodies. ‘And now to finish my pro- 
ject !” 

He pushed off the two boats, sending one 
adrift and taking possession of the other. 

Half an hour later he was near the schooner— 
not rowing, but swimming, and dragging the 
boat behind him, so as to make no noise. In 
this way he reached the schooner—unseen and 
unheard. 

The darkness was even more intense than 
before,—so dense, indeed, that he could not see 
his hand before his face—so dense that he could 
not have made the schooner if he had not 
been guided by excited voices upon it. 

Securing his boat to the taffrail, Masterman 
mounted to the deck—reconnoitered—discovered 
that the false major was busy amidships, his 
voice betraying his whereabouts—and then 
the daring plotter boldly slipped into the 
cabin. 

A single candle burned there dimly, in such a 
situation as not to be visible from without. 

By the light thus furnished Masterman saw 
that Essie and her father had come out of their 
state-rooms and were consulting in the middle 
of the cabin. 

* You know me,” said the plotter, hurriedly. 
“Tam Masterman! I have resolved to rescue 
you. I havea boat under the taffrail! If you 
will take hold of hands and be guided by me— 
so! Come!” 

The hint was enough. 

A minute more of awful, unspeakable anxiety, 
and the three fugitives had gained the boat, 
pushed off, and started shorewards, unseen and 
unheard ! 

And then Masterman whispered deep in his 
soul, with a thrill of delight worthy of a 
demon : 

* All mine—all! Both the treasure and this 
proud governor’s daughter! Mine! Mine!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue state of affairs did not long continue which 
had enabled Masterman to get away unseen with 
Governor Morrow and Essie. All the arrange- 
ments of the false major for flight or fight, as 
thecase might require, were soon fully under- 
stood by his men, and he took his way into the 
cabin, listening as he went for the oars of the 
expected boats. 

“Strange Masterman is not back before now,” 
he said to himself, nervously. “What if the 
boats of the British cruisers should arrive 
first? That would be a pretty kettle of fish. 
A single cockle-fish of a boat is all that is left 
us.” 

Perhaps the nervous mood in which he found 
himself at that moment made him unusually 
impressionable. At any rate he was struck 
with the silence which reigned in the cabin, 
which was still lighted dimly by a _ solitary 
candle. 

The only sound which reached his hearing 
was the sound of breathing from his own state- 
room. 

«Come here, Quaddo,”’ he called. 

The sound of breathing ceased, a rustle re- 
sounded, and Quaddo cameout of the state-room 
in question, rubbing his eyes. 

“ Let Dame Beauty appear also,” enjoined the 
false major. ‘‘I shall need you both. Call the 
young lady and her father.” 

A moment later the old negress came out of 
the apartment of which Essie had so recently 
been in possession. 

Our heroine had been afflicted with the pre- 
sence of this old creature ever since leaving the 
island. 

It was the habit of Dame Beauty to sleep a 
great deal during the day-time, in order to be 
all the more vigilant at night, and it was equally 
her first care on awakening to assure herself of 
the presence of Essie. 

The wonder and terror expressed on the hide- 
ous countenance of the old negress, as she rolled 
her eyes around the cabin, showed that some- 
thing was wrong with her. 


“‘What’s the matter with you?” asked the 
impostor, noticing her air and attitude. 

«*I—I do not see Miss Morrow.” 

The chief started violently. 

“See her?” he growled. “Is she not in her 
state-room ?” 

«No, sir—unless she is hiding,” answered the 
old negress, beginning to wring her hands and 
to tremble violently. “I felt in her berth—she 
isn’t there.” 

“Not there ?” 

The voice of the impostor had suddenly grown 
as menacing as a deadly weapon. 

“No, sir;” and the old creature began to cry 
dismally. “I—I——” 

She broke down completely. 

Seizing the solitary candle in furious haste, 
the impostor sprang into the state-room and 
searched it thoroughly. 

“ Gone, sure enough,” he muttered, hollowly. 
** But she can’t be far distant. Whatan idiot I 
am, to be sure,” he added, slowly. “ The girl 
is with her father, of course.” 

“Him father gone,” said Quaddo, his teeth 
chattering, and his eyes rolling, as he boun- 
ded backwards from the apartment in which he 
had been making investigations. ‘The 
governor gone, sure. Both gone, master !” 

The false major stood motionless a moment, 
as if dazed by the declaration. 

His features turned red and white alter- 
nately. 

“Tt can’t be possible!” he then ejaculated, 
hastening to search further. “They must be 
somewhere ; they can’t have left the vessel !”’ 

The rage and astonishment that gradually 
took possession of his soul as he peered into 
every nook of the cabin and state-rooms can 
hardly be imagined. 

Pale, haggard and stunned, he came back to 
the presence of his trembling slaves, who had 
dropped upon their knees, and were mutely im- 
ploring mercy. 

“And this is the way in which you have 
watched the prisoners!” he ejaculated, glaring 
at the dwarf and the old negress alternately. 

«Oh, master ! we slept to-day just as we slept 
yesterday—and every day since leaving the 
island !” protested Dame Beauty, sobbing. 

“They were certainly here only a very few 
minutes ago, master,” declared Quaddo. 

«Then where are they now, rascal ?” 

The dwarf made a gesture of powerless de- 
spair. 

“In any case, I won’t blame you for some- 
thing I can’t comprehend myself,” muttered the 
impostor, making a violent effort to control his 
temper. “It looks like treachery! Can Major 
Clyde have taken wing again? ‘This is the next 
point to look after. Look sharp here, Dame 
Beauty, while I see if Ican geta clue to the 
mystery !” 

It will be remembered that there was an 
opening in the bulkhead between the hold and 
the cabin. 

This opening had not only been dissembled 
by various articles of furniture, but the small 
door had been stoutly ironed and locked, and 
only the impostor had the key. 

« All is fast,” he muttered, on examining this 
door. “The mystery deepens.” 

Nervously opening the door he slipped into 
the hold, advancing to the cage with which the 
reader is already acquainted. 

A single glance at the occupant of the cage 
was suflicient. se 

“Here you are, certain!” he muttered, with 
a look of partial relief. ‘ You at least have not 
escaped me!” 

The prisoner in question—who was, of course, 
no other than Harry Clyde—could not help 
looking fixedly at his tormentor. To the keen 
eyes of our hero, the appearance of his enemy 
was doubly suggestive. 

« Ah, they have escaped, then ?” he cried. 

The false major bit his lips savagely, his own 
words having justified this conclusion. 

“Well, you haven’t,” he muttered. “And if 
I don’t find them, you shall answer dearly for 
them.” , 

All right, sir,” said Harry, cheerfully. “If 





they are free from your clutches, you are wel- 
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in upon us — midnig l 
the impostor, growing more ex mo- 
mt. “I dare not t think of the fix we will be 





n if he hasreally played us false. Slip up to the 
deck, Gerril, and see if you cannot get some hint 
‘ im b If not——” 

He pan loss to say what ‘he 
would or « emergency appre- 
h ed. 

On reevainine the deck, Gerril found himself 
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“The bottom’s really out of our bucket, 
he announced in a whisper. “,Every man on 
the schooner will soon be | in a panic. Those 


two boats are lost to us, either by Masterman’s 


treachery, or by the pressure of the enemy. 
We are lying here helpless, like lambs before 
the butcher! And now for a sue¢eestion, sir. 
Ifthe men should hear the least sound of row- 
ing, and get the idea that the enemy were 
.dvancing upon us, of what use would that one 
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dence for the proceedings in hand, but 
efforts to this end were successful, and, in « 
course, the remaining boat, with ‘a erew of 
men, was moving swiftly in the directi 
which Masterman had vanished. 
The false major sat astern be 
teering, and Quaddo and his moth 
Harry Cl lyde be Tw 
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them. 

«The schooner is drifting a mile an hour ¢ 
| the westward, Gerril,” reminded the impost 
«You must make allowance for that fact, 
look sha o at your bearings, in order to str 
| the island at the desired point.”? 

He had provided himself with a dark 
which he kept concealed under his cloak, 
ing — enough” of its light to 
answer t Co ose of Gerril, as he, from tim 








rk lantern 


allow- 
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to aay as ashed, a beam-upon the compass wit! 
which they were provided. 

The night was still as dark as Ecypt. Not 
breath of air was stirring. 

Atthe end of afew minutes the men sud 
denly suspended rowine, im accordance w 


an order given them 1 
intently. 

It had been considered essential to take th 
course, in order to lessen the chances of comi 
into collision with the boats of Mastern 
which could, of course, now be expecte fro. 
one moment to another. 

hi hear nothing. of them—nor of 
e,” muttered Gerril. 


vy Gerril, and all listen: 





anything 


else “Keep a sharp lookout 
there forward, Quaddo! We'll push on to th 
island !” 





A few minutes more sufficed for his task, and 
then the boat came to a halt abreast of tl 
island, and within a few rods of it, reveal 
by the phosphorescene of the swell breakin 
upon its shore. 

“Not a sound—not a whisper!” breathed t 
false major, with a thrill. of « appoint nent 
“ Have t they not been here? Or have we 
hem?” @ 


He looked 
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anxiously back in the direction 


rom which he had come. 
It had been agreed thata light should b 
cautiously shown from the schooner for a 


0 as to be visible from the island, 
of Masterman’s return; but nothing 
whatever was visible in that quarter. 

« The puzzle continues to get more puzz 
major. “ Pull in to 


moment 








ing,” 
the 
beach !”’ 

The order was obeyed. As the boat ground: 
on the beach the impostor leaped ashore. Nea 
him was an object in the edge of the water, re- 
vealed by the swell of the sea breaking gently 
upon it. 

This object he at first took to be a rock ; then 
he was struck by its curious resemblance to the 
outlines of a human body. 

Stepping in that direction, he flashed a ray of 
light upon it. 

It was a human body, cold 
—a victim of cold steel, 
several gaping wounds. 

The observer recognised the 


and rigid in death 
as was attested by 
body at sight 
rusted men 


—of Preston! 


little -boat be tous? It would be swamped in 
the first ten seconds of the panic that ‘would | 
f vl”? 
*ve thoucht of all that,” said the false 
, hoarsely. 
1en why not act at once?” asked Gerril, 
the rey of terror. “If we want to 
s, or prevent ourselves from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, we must 
desert the schooner instantly. Not pee of 


| eourse, but with @ fair excuse. rl tell the 

men that we are going to look for Master- 
man.” 

«Afid also that we are going to maroon 

M Clyde,” suggested the impostor, quickly. 

“In no case will I leave that man to be rescued 


| to have other 


| few trifles 





by the enemy. We mustalso contrive an ex- 
cuse for taking the old negress and Quaddo 
with us; they are too useful to be left behind 


if we are destined to become fugitives ashore, or 
serious trouble !”” 
« Then it is agreed that we will slip offat once 
in | the remaining boat, sir?” asked, Gerril. 
‘ Certainly—: 
and man it! Go, 
and follow !”’ 
It was a very ticklish task for the two leaders 
to inspire their men with the necessary confi- 





boat Gerril! 





“ Look sharp, boys!’ cried the startled man, 
hoarsely. “There has been foul work here 
This is the body of Preston !’’ 

The ocewpants of the boat all leaped excitedly 
from it—all save Harry Clyde, who was hand- 
cuffed, of course, but who had otherwise been 
left at liberty. 

* Death and destruction !” sur 
false major, in tones of the wilde: 
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It is easy to comprehend how entirely these 
wild cries would fix the attention of the pirates. 
and even of Quadde and Dame Beauty, in the 
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‘bloodstains, and all the necessary indications of 
a frightful tragedy. 

For a full minute, cautiously us ing his dark 
lantern, the false major assured himself and his 
friends of the horrible situation. 

Seeing his enemy thus occupied, Harry Clyde 
had taken prompt action. 

Even at the first instant when all eyes were 
called away from him, he slipped from the boat 
and sped away as noiselessly and swiftly as pos- 
sible into the interior of the island. 

“It -may be a mere garden patch,” he 
thought, “and they may find me in the morn- 
ing, if not sooner; but in the meantime, what 
may not happen!” 

He soon stumbled over a rock, and the fact 
gave him a suggestion. 

Turning back, he pounded his handcuffs 
violently against the stone, unheeding the pains 
and bruises the act gave him. 

Fortunately the handcuffs were so hichly 
tempered as to be brittle, and they yielded 
without much difficulty to this energetic treat- 
ment. 

As he cast the fragments from him,a loud 
yell of rage and blame announced that his 
escape was discovered. 

«* Howl on, my fine fellows!’ muttered Harry, 
contemptuously, asa great thrill of hope shook 
his whole frame. “Fate has again favoured 
me! Heaven only knows the meaning of 
that horror on the beach, but the shock it 
gave the pirates has assured me of my free- 
dom!” 

And with this he plunged boldly into the 
bushes he had now reached, determined to re- 
tain the great boon of which he was again so 
unexpectedly put in possession. 

In the wild joy of that moment little did he 
care for the bullets that came crashing into the 
bushes around him. 

Again he was free! And how his soul 
thrilled at the thought that he might be able 
to use his freedom for the benefit of Essie and 
her father. 

Where had they gone? How had they es- 
caped ? 

He was still wholly in the dark in regard to 
these great points, but he already believed that 
his own fate was bound up in that of Essie, and 
he was as fully convinced that he would soon 
see her again. 

What cared he, therefore, for the uproar be- 
hind him? He merely smiled in grim content- 
ment as he pressed on through the bushes. 


> 


(To be Continued-) 








SHY SIXTEEN. 


ee 


Sue is home for the holidays, and she is close 
on sixteen years of age. Seventeen may be 
sweet, but sixteen is unrhythmical, unlovely, 
angular. The hue of her cheeks, which in a 
twelvemonth’s time may soften to the velvet 
ruddiness of the peach, changes with startling 
rapidity from its normal tint to an unromantic 
scarlet. ‘Chere is no poetry in her movements, 


* no music in her voice. 


Her action is jerky; she has a way of coming 
into awkward contact with every available 
article of furniture, and at.as many points as 
possible; she takes her seat at the table with an 
air of sudden and sharp decision, which causes 
her friends to open their eyes and herself to 
subside into silence, blushing, ashamed, and 
terrified; she addresses herself to her plate, her 
cup, but her arms and hands are unmanageable 
—they fly off at a tangent,’and plate and china 
are sent spinning on the floor. 

She has long fits of moody silence, and when 
she opens her lips for monosyllabic replies, it is 
with the alarming effect of the patent snap 
action. Her eyes wander restlessly round the 
room, first dwelling upon one object or indi- 
vidual awd then on another, till she seems 
suddenly to recollect herself, and to be filled 
with remorse and awe at the curiosity of her 
gaze; her face puts on the deep crimson of the 
peony ; she gives her body a violent wrench as if 





to strairhten the distorted conscience within, | Colleze of Divinity, 2; the Church Missionary 


and, with vision dejected lapwards, seems lost 
in some strange trance. 

The conversation passes by unheeded, and he 
meal remains untasted before her. Pres: nily 
her eyes begin to wander again; but this time 
the truant orbs are more readily reduced to 
obedience, and the expression of penitence 
which comes over her countenance is not so | 
agonisingly patent. 
at her ease 
even lift her-eup to her lips 
by degrees, she displays some inter 
a more active part in the social lite around her; 
she ventures upon a little laugh, and then is 
aghast with horror at the audacity of the 
sound. 

And so the ordeal continues: a series of in- 
ternal struggles, of desperate attempts followed 
by manifest penitential qualms—to show that 
she is at ease, a combination of innocence and 
clumsiness born of that morbid ever-haunting 
self-consciousness which is the bane of the tran- 
sition period of feminine hobbledehoyhood. 

The British schoolgirl of sixteen may be said, 





Growing Wboldex 


so far as those to whom she is an object are | 


concerned, to exist in the future and the past. 
She is a pretty memory and a fond pros 
She has been a charming child ; she will yet be 
a delightful maiden. 

She has made, or she affects to have made, 
romantic friendships among her schoolfellows. 
She corresponds with other petticoated anoma- 
lies like herself, amd reads the letters which she 
receives with many contortions of countenance 
and changes of colour. 

She sighs for the society of her friends, and 





pect. 


her fond relativ es wonder what can be on her | 


mind. There is nojast ground for their anxiety. 
It will all be r right enough i in the end. But at 
present it must be allowed that our schoolgirl is 
impracticable, hopeless. It is a passing malady 
incidental to girlhood, and it is entirely the 
result of that self-econsciousness which in a few 
months hence will have ehanged to self-posses- 
sion.—* World.” 





THE ROYAL HENRYS. 


Prince Henry IV., elder brother of the 

erman Ambassador at Constantinople, has as- 
cended the throne of the German Principality, 
Reuss-Schleiz-Koestritz, after the demise of his 
relative, Prince Henry LXIX., who lived t» the 
green old age of 87, and was the last of his line. 
All the Reusses of the five existing lines of the 
House have been called Henry for centuries, and 
have been distinguished solely by numbers 
attached to their names. When the sum total 
of the numbers conferred reaches a hundred, 
they makea period an@ begin again at No.1; 
so that, as in the present instance, a Henry IV. 
may succeed a Henry LXIX. 





ORDINATIONS. 





Tus “Rock” informs us that the number of 
clergy ordained this Lent was unusually small. 
Only thirteen bishops held ordinations, viz., the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Gloucester and Bristol, Exeter, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, Llandaff, Rochester, St. Albans, 
Worcester, Chester, Manchester, and Ripon, 
and admitted sixty-four deacons and seventy-one 
priests. Of these ordinations some were almost 
private ones, the Bishop of Lincoln only ordain- 
ing two, the Bishops of Rochester and Exeter 
three each, and the Bishop of Winchester four. 

The largest ordination was at Ripon, and 
after that those by the Archbishop and the 
Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol and Llandaff. 
Only thirty Oxford men were ordained, and 
forty-eight Cambridge graduates. Dublin con- 
tributed nine (one for service in the Irish 
Church by letters dimissory from the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin) ; Durham, 7; London, 6; and 
Lampeter, 7. 

The non-graduates were from the London 


r|ter, 5; Lichfield, 3; and Cuddesdon, 1; whil 
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Collere, Islington, 1; St. Bees, 3; Lincolz 
Theological Collece, 1; Chich 





ster, 2; Glouces 





there were only 7 literates ordained, 1 for 
Exeter, 1 for Worcester, 2 for Manch n 
8 for for Llandaff diocese. Five cl 
ordained for the Scotch Episcopal Church 1} 


the Bishops of Argyll and Aberdeen. 
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river the crops fail. Modern en 
made itself felt in that sluggish land, and by 
canals and steam pumps is doing much to im- 


prove it. 
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An old-fashioned Parisian mansion, in the 
Rue dio pe generally known as the house 
because he once had lived in it 
was inhabited about the middle of ih 
eighteenth century by one Maitre Dumas, a re- 
tired lawyer. 

His household consisted of a wife and 
daughter, and a middle-aged Norman peasant 
woman, formerly bonne, or nurse, of the young 
lady, and who had been retained ever since as 
manager of the house. 

It was reported and believed that Mai 
Dumas was rich, and the estimated amount of 
his wealth was much larger than its actuality. 

Certainly, he lived so much better than "his 
neighbours, though he kept only one servant-of- 
all-work, that it was puzzling to think how he 
could have become so rich from his profession 
alone. 

But it was known that he was a miser. 

That, although he lived well, he made every 
sou go.as far as possible, and never gave a fran 
to charity. 

He was a silent, mysterious man, had no con- 
fidants, shunned society, and was as unopenable 
as an oyster. 

The old lawyer had a tolerable library, and 
read a great deal, his study being asm: ll turret- 
chamber at the top of the house, where he some- 
times observed the stars. 

It was said that he cast schemes of nativity 
as a fortune-teller, and was well paid for them 
by people. 

At three o’clock on every Friday he was accus- 
tomed to enter his sky-parlour and doubly lock 
the door. , 

Every Friday, too, a few moments after he had 
retired to his secret cell, the heavy trot of an 
unusually large horse was to be heard in the 
street, which ceased when the animal reached M. 
Dumas’ mansion. 

This horse would have been noticed for its 
beauty of form and fine grooming 

The horse’s rider was a-powerful man, richly 
attired. 

He wore a slouched hat pulled down over his 
face. 

On dismounting at the door of the mansion the 
mysterious cavalier gave no notice of his 
arrival, 

He rapidly entered the house, dashed up stairs 
to the eyrie under the roof, gave utterance to a 
peculiar hissing sound, which was followed by 
the grating of a bolt and a key, the opening 
and closing of a door, and he was closeted wi 
the miser. 

At the end of precisely one hour the stranger 
would descend, mount his steed, and ride of at 
his own familiar trot. 
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For fifteen years that man and horse had regu- 
larly arrived at that door, at the same hour of 
the day. 

Many had watched them when they departed, 
had followed them, but had always lost them at 
one point or another. 

Whence the rider came, and whither he went, 
remained a secret, which the most sharp-eyed 
curiosity vainly attempted to penetrate. 

This matter caused great and continuous 
gossip in the neighbourhood. 

People magnified the mystery until it began 
to be whispered about that Maitre Dumas had 
tamiliar relations with the Evil One. 

Madame Dumas was almost as reticent and 
secluded as her liege, while the solitary servant 
—tall, strong, and bony, as the Norman women 
usually are—was close and uncommunicative 
outside of the family. 

But the daughter, Louise, was unlike either 
of her parents. 

She was a pretty, bricht-eyed girl of eighteen, 
without a trace of family resemblance in her 
finely-cut features. 

She was gentle and simple-hearted as a child, 
‘with a disposition of unvarying sweetness, and 
a guileless, affectionate nature, such as no 
amount of contact with a depraved and wicked 
world could contaminate. 

Louise would have been a belle had she been 
permitted to go into society. 

But her pretty face was seldom seen out of the 
Rue de l’Hirondelle. 

She knew nothing of her father’s secrets. He 
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| was as much a mystery to her as he had ever 
been to outsiders. 

She knew that a stranger came every Friday 
to the house, and was closeted with her father 
for an hour in the twrret-chamber, but who he 
was, and why he came, she had never been able 
to discover. 

She had once questioned her mother with re- 
gard to it. 

But that lady, so far from enlightening her, 
had charged her never to mention the subject 
again. 

The only times Louise ever went out alone 
was when she took her morning walks. 

These she did as regularly as the mornings 
came. 

It was on one of these occasions that she first 
met Robert Martineau, a handsome and gallant 
young man, who happened to be crossing one of 
the crowded thoroughfares just in time to save 
the young girl from being run over by an excited 
horse. 

He was deeply impressed by her beauty, and 
when he asked permission to walk home with 
her she was so confused and frightened that she 
acquiesced. 

But when they turned into the Rue de Il’ Hiron- 
delle, Louise frankly explained to her escort that 
her parents would be displeased if they saw her 
in the company of a strange gentleman. And 
so they separated. 

But they met again the next day, and many 
days after that. 

It was always by design on Robert Marti- 














nean’s part, and he was candid enough to con- 
fess it. 

Yet Louise did not have the heart to censure 
him. 
She wondered if it were very improper to 
permit this gentleman to accompany her in her 
walks. 

But whatever her decision was, her gratitude 
would not allow her to be rude to him. Besides, 
she liked him. 

She learned to look for him whenever she 
went out alone, and felt a pang of disappoint- 
ment if he failed to meet her at a given point. 

So, in time, her conscience ceased to reproach 
her for indulging the one gleam of sunlight that 
had broken into her clouded life, and the ac- 
quaintance speedily ripened into friendship. 

Robert’s manner betrayed unusual eagerness 
and excitement one morning when he met 
Louise. 

“TI have been thinking of something since I 
left you here yesterday,” he said, trying to speak 
in his usualtone. “Iam surprised that it has 
never occurred to me before.” 

She looked up at him questioningly. 

He had dropped alongside her, and they were 
walking slowly towards the Cemetery of the 
Innocents. 

“ Will you answer me a question, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

«Yes, monsieur,” returned Louise, a little 
startled by his manner. 

He hesitated a moment, drew a deep breath, 
and then asked : 

« What is your father’s name ?” 

“Maitre Dumas,” she replied. 

His face brightened. 

“‘ My conclusion is the right one, then,” he 





said. ‘“ Your father isa retired lawyer, I be- 
lieve ?” 

«Yes, monsieur ?” 

« And a fortune-teller ?” 

«*T—I do not know.” 


** At least he is regarded as such by his neigh- 
bours, who think he is leagued with some super- 
natural power.” 

« Monsieur !” 

«You need not hesitate to tell me this, made- 
moiselle. I will explain all in due time.” 

«But, indeed, I know nothing, monsieur, ex- 
cept that my father is regarded as a very mys- 
terious being.” 

“He divulges none of his secrets to you, 
then ?” 

«* None, monsieur.” 

«But you surely know that a strange horse- 
man pays him a visit every Friday at three 
o’clock ?” 

“Yes; but Ido not know who he is, or why 
he comes.” 

“ Did you ever see his face ?” 

«“ Yes—that is, I have had glimpses of it, but 
he always wears his hat drawn down over his 
eyes.” 

Me You would not know him, then, if you met 
him face to face in the street ?” 

“IT do not know, I am sure.” 

Robert relapsed into thoughtful silence. 
the end of a minute he spoke again. @ 

« Louise, I know something about this mystery 
and I am going to know more. Will you keep & 
secret if I tell you one?” 

« Yes, monsieur.” 

«Tt is not much,” continued Robert, “ but it 
will show you that I have a clue to the mystery. 
I happen to be on friendly terms with the Mar- 
quis de Hautville, who owns the grandest chateau 
in the suburbs of Paris. I cannot say that I 
admire him; he is not a person that anyone can 
love. Besides, I have reason to believe that he 
is a villain. ’ 

“He once had a cousin, named Pierre de 
Hautville. Pierre was the nearest heir to the 
title and the fortune, and the only person who 
stood between them and the present marquis— 
whose name is Landre, by the way. Landre was 
a scapegrace, Pierre an honest and honourable 
man. While Pierre’s father was on his death- 
bed, Pierre suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared 
“His infant daughter—a child only three 
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years old, whose mother had died in giving it 
birth—disappeared at the same time, and neither 
of them were ever heard of afterwards. Of 
course Pierre’s death ceased to be a matter of 
doubt after long and patient search for him, 
and Landre became the Marquis de Hautville, 
a position which he has enjoyed for fifteen 
years. 

«There are those who believe that he knows 
more about the death of Pierre and his child 
than he would care to tell.” 

« But what has all this to do with my father’s 
affairs?” asked Louise, as the young man 
paused. 

“ Perhaps nothing. Perhapsa great deal. I 
tell you this to let you know why I think the 
marquis is a villain. But I have something more 
to tell.” 

«Yes, monsieur.” 

“T know positively that the strange horseman 
who pays your father weekly visits is-——” 

“Who?” 

“The confidential valet of the Marquis de 
Hautville.” 

Louise looked up quickly. 

« You know this ?” 

* Positively. I had it from his own lips. I 
have known it for six-months, but I never gave 
the matter much thought until last night, when 
I began to wonder if you were related to Maitre 
Dumas. Jacques, the valet, imagines himself 
deeply indebted to me because it fell to my lot 
to save his life one day. He told me what I have 
just revealed to you, but nothing more. I am 
sure that he will tell me more if I insisted upon 
it—perhaps will even tell me the object of his 
weekly visits to your father’s house.” 

“But why should we try to fathom the 
secret, monsieur ?”’ inquired Louise, looking really 
alarmed. 

« Because I am satisfied that there is villany 
at the bottom of it,” replied Robert. “Do not 
imagine I will seek to get your father into trou- 
ble. If my suspicions are correct the culpable 
party is the Marquis de Hautville;and Monsieur 
Dumas is simply a tool. Listen, Louise: Pierre 
de Hautville was my dearest friend. I was a 
mere boy when he lived, but I was strongly 
attached to him, and if it lies in my power to 
avenge his death I shall feel called upon to do 
— 

The girl begged him to do nothing rash, and 
he promised to exercise prudence in whatever he 
undertook. 

But she was not at all easy in her mind, and 
‘when she returned home she felt as if something 
was about to happen which would change the 
whole tenor of her life. 

What would her father say if he knew of the 
conversation that had passed between her and 
Robert Martineau that morning ? 

The bare thought of it made her shudder, 
and whenever her father glanced at her from 
under his shaggy brows she _ instinctively 
shrank, half fearful that he would read her 
thoughts ? 

What would Robert do. 

She put this question to herself till it became 
quite a torture to her. 

Would he bring to light the secret of the 
cavalier’s visit ? 

And would there be villany at the bottom of 
it? 

If so, the wicked plot had been going on for 
many long years. 

That same horseman hadarrivedat her father’s 
door on the same day of every week as far back 
as she could remember. All her life, in fact, 
or, at least, ever since she was a very small 
child. 

She saw Robert no more for three days. 

The third day was Friday, and she felt more 
than ever as if something dreadful was going to 
happen. 

At three o’clock M. Dumas locked himself in 
his study, as usual. 

A few moments later the trot of a horse was 
heard in the Rue de I’ Hirondelle. 

The next moment the unknown rider stopped 
at the door of the mansion, his slouched hat 
drawn so far down over his face that scarcely a 
fcature was visible. He dismounted. 





He entered the house in his usual uncere- 
monious manner, and hurried upstairs to the 
turret-chamber. 

At the door of the secret cell he gave utter- 
ance to the hissing signal, and was promptly 
admitted. 

None of the famil; paid the slightest heed to 
his entrance. 

But shortly afterwards Louise crept upstairs, 
and stopped just outside the door of her father’s 
study. 

She knew not what impelled her. 

She had never thought of doing such a thing 
before. 

But now an inordinate desire to penetrate the 
mystery of these Friday interviews held posses- 
sion of her. 

The moment she reached the spot she heard 
sounds within. 

Sounds of scuffling feet, as if two men were 
wrestling—deep, husky breathing—smothered 
oaths and cries—hissing ejaculations—a jostling 
of furniture, and an occasional bang against the 
door. 

Louise was so frightened by these unmistak- 
able sounds of strife that she beat a hasty 
retreat, flying downstairs as fast as her little feet 
could be made to move. 

Her first excited impulse was to run to her 
mother with an account of what she had just 
heard. 

But by the time she had reached the lower 
rooms she had changed her mind, and decided 
to say nothing about it to anyone. 

But she was so terrified that she hid herself 
in one of the curtained windows of the drawing- 
room, and mused over the occurrence. 

When the horseman left that day he was not 
alone. 

He was accompanied by another man, who 
walked in a half-stooping attitude, and who was 
muffled in a long cloak which entirely concealed 
his face. 

The neighbours observed and marvelled. 

Louise observed and marvelled. 

Madame Dumas and the old Norman servant 
observed. 

A gleam of satisfaction lit up the hard features 
of the former. 

«Thank heaven! They are taking him away 
at last,” ejaculated madame. 

And nothing more was said on the subject 
then. 

Late that evening Maitre Dumas came down 
from his sky-parlour. 

He looked at least twenty-five years older 
than when he went up. 

He was pale, haggard, hollow-eyed. 

He walked unsteadily, and trembled as with 

alsy. 

' His nerves had evidently received a shock 
from which they would never recover. 

He had nothing to say in the presence of 
Louise and the servant, but he had a private 
interview with madame, after which madame 
also looked pale and unnerved. 

The next morning Louise went out for her 
morning walk, as usual. 

Robert Martineau met her at the accustomed 
place, with an expression of countenance such 
as she had never seen him wear before—an ex- 
pression of mingled triumph and joy. 

« Louise,” he said, eagerly, “come with me. 
I have good news for you. There is a carriage 
waiting for us around the corner.” 

«A carriage!’ faltered the girl. “What does 
this mean? Where would you take me ?” 

«Can you trust me ?” 

« But the carriage? Where 

« Louise, can you not trust me ?” 

«Yes, monsieur, but e 

“Then come with me. It is for your own 
good I do this. Iwouldnotharm you. Notime 
is to be lost—come !” 

He took her hand. She went with him, dazed 
and bewildered. 

He handed her into a close carriage which was 
waiting at the corner of the street, and seated 
himself beside her. 

Another second and they were whirling away 
through the narrow streets, towards the suburbs 
of the city. 


” 








“Where are you going, monsieur ?”’ pleaded 
Louise, looking up into her companion’s face. 

“To the Chateau de Hautville,’ replied 
Martineau. 

The girl started. 

““Why do you take me there, monsieur ?” she 
asked. 

«To see monsieur the marquis?” returned 





Robert, with a smile. ‘ But before we reach the 
chateau we will stop and see your father.” 

“ My father !” 

«Child, have you never suspected that Maitre 
' Dumasis not your father? That Madame Dumas, 
|so far from being your mother, never had any 

children of her own? It is true, Louise. You 
| remember that I told you about the mysterious 
| disappearance of Pierre de Hautville and his 
;infant daughter? You are that child, Louise.” 
| ‘The girl sank back among the cushions of the 
| carriage, pale and speechless. 
| She stared at the man as if scarcely able to 
| credit his statement. 

«You saw the strange horseman when he 
arrived at the house yesterday,’ continued 
Robert. 

“Yes,” she managed to reply. 

‘That horseman was none other than my- 
self !” 

« You 

“I! Jacques, the valet, after much persua- 
sion, permitted me to personate him on that one 
occasion. I disguised myself so as to look as 
much like him as possible. I did not expect to 
find Pierre de Hautville there, alive and in the 
flesh——” 

‘© What !” 

«But I did, Louise; I did find him there, 
where he has been kept in close confinement for 
fifteen years. Just think of it! In a secret 
cell, opening out of the turret-chamber, he has 
been incarcerated ever since you were three 
years old. He has endured the torture of know- 
ing that his child lived under the same roof with 
him, in utter ignorance of his existence; that 
she was being brought up in the belief that 
another man was her father. 

**The door of his cell was open when I entered 
M. Dumas’ study yesterday, and I saw and re- 
cognised Pierre before the old man discovered 
that I was an impostor. I hada hard struggle 
with Dumas before I could overcome him; but 
I left him senseless on the floor, and brought 
Pierre away with me. Ah, here we are—and 
here is your father, Louise.” 

The carriage stopped in front of a small 
house. 

Two men were standing there, waiting. 

One was Jacques, the confidential valet of the 
Marquis de Hautville. 

The other was a stoutly-built man, some 
forty years of age, with a handsome, noble face, 
and wearing a heavy, fur-trimmed coat. 

Robert sprang from the carriage, and helped 
Louise out. 

At the same time he whispered to her: 

“This is your father.” 

The man in the fur coat stepped forward, an 
eager light in his eyes. 

“My daughter!” he exclaimed. “I would 
know her among a million. She is the very 
counterpart of her mother. Child! child! look 
at me; [ am your father!” 

And Louise, bewildered and astounded as she 
was, knew that he spoke for her. She hesitated 
but an instant, then, with a glad cry, she sprung 
into his arms. 

“Thank heaven I have lived to see this 
hour,” said Pierre de Hautville, in a tremulous 
voice. 

We will not dwell on the happy meeting. 

After awhile the whole party entered the car- 
riage, including Jacques, the valet, and were 
driven rapidly towards the Chateau de Haut- 
ville. 

Arriving in the vicinity of the great castle, 
Pierre and his daughter stepped out, leaving 
Robert and Jacques in the carriage. 

The father and child then proceeded towards 
the huge iron gates that opened into the chateau 
grounds. 

“Where are we going now?” asked Louise, 
beginning to fecl somewhat alarmed. 
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| “IS means that monsieur the marquis is a 
| prisoner,” replied Pierre, with a scorrful accent 
on the title. “I have had this house guarded 
. ace last night, to prevent his escape in case he 

learned that I was still alive. Men, do your 








There was no help for it. 
rhe proud man, who had gloried in the title 
for fifteen years, was handcuffed, placed 
in the carriage with four gendarmes, and driven 
to the Bastile. 

So ended the mystery of the old house in the 
Rue de I’ Hirondelle. 

The weekly visits of the 
came to an end. 

Myitre Dumas committ 
the punishment he so richly deserve 

The wronged man regained his rights, and 
3 soon the acknowledged and highly-esteemed 
lautville, while his daughter enjoyed 
distinction of being the most attractive 





seized, 









strange horseman 


ed suicide to escape 








Viarquis de | 
the 





» | young lady in Paris. 


It proved to be a case of mutual love between 
| Louise and Robert Martineau, and they were 
| married with the marquis’s blessing. 


Landre died in prison. B. G. 8. 
° 





FACETLA, 


PATRIOTIC REFLECTION. 


rselves on our Dorking fowls and 

May we not also plume our- 
selves on the fact that there are bigger geese 
broad than any we breed at home? —Fun. 





No wonder 
shifts, stays, an 


c aps and ribbons, 


a ship is called “she.” She has 
apron, hooks and eyes » pins, 
hoods, poppets, and a hus- 












band. —Fun. 
HINT FOR YOUNG SEAM 

WHATEVER the navigat oa b ooks may tell you, 

the most exp¢ ditions mo f boxing the com- 


pass is to pop it into your chest. —Fun. 


TRUTH OR IRONY? 

umenced on the First of 

ril. Perhay the 3 ‘eld maxim of “a worm at 

»¢nd and a fool at the other”? is true, after 
—Punch. 


SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY! 





ore aut leman named Dodge was 
id, @ . lady named Savage was 
lty,a party named W elch was 
mesty, and a tramp named 
>have been Tozer, but it’s all 
something to. Oh, if we 
comic paragraphs, what 
—Fun. 











same) was 
only wanted to 
lovely chances these would be! 





done 





SUCH IS THE LAW! 
Brine an action, and you'll repent it bitterly. 
Defend one, and you at repent it still more 


bitterly. —Punch. 


A LETTER BETWEEN ’EM. 





ONLY 


Russian Ambassador : at 


THE nk ume of the new I 


ff, not 





AN 

Tse Yank will have his joke! Judy heard 

one say the other day that he had invented a 

lan for “condensing” the “milk of human 

(N.B.—This has not appeared in 
an American paper.) —dJudy. 





\ST ENOUGH. 

ecently been made that 

Ive at exactly the 

s round 

> quarter-day sooner 
—Judy. 


> same 
en now it go 
hrin 
prin 


In WHEY. 
f a contemporary, writing 
i the inhabitants of 
‘ld in no very 











flattering | years in the 





terms, and declares that “ milk of human kind. 
ness is unknown amongst them.” Yes, but he 
should recollect what a number of them are 
Kurds. —Judy. 
HARD TIMES, 








SomMEONE is going about saying that this is a 
world of change. How is it then that so little 
of it gets into circulation ? —Judy. 





IN TOE-TOE. 

A TRADESMAN announces that, for ladies “P r- 

fect dress now always includes the correct thine 

in shoes.” The correct thing in question is 

course—the feet. —Judy. 
THE RENAIS 





SANCE. 

Amone Art gossip it is reported that < 
R.A. of considerable note has for one of his pic - 
tures found it necessary to paint an old wa 
hand stand.” After this the deluge! Query, 
has he grained it, too ? —dJudy. 





BILL, AND NO 
BILL. 

SrvEN thousand Sepoys at Malta will cost 
John Bull (see Supplementary Estimate) 
£748,000, i.e. £100 a man. Black drauchts 
come expensive! ‘‘ Throw physic to the dogs ”’ 
said Macbeth. “Throw money to the dogs!” 


THE BILL, THE WHOLE 
BUT THE 


THING 


said Britannia. —Punch. 
Sare Tro BE Tawep.—What the Russian 
* Cruisers” will never want—a British Rarey. 


—Punch. 
BERLIN WOOL GATHERING. 


Awonann the letiers received by Lord lis- 
bu fore starting for the Continent, was onc 


a. 
wa 








fre a wife of one of his old Stamford con- 
stituents, enclosing three small pieces of 


ne him 
didn’t keep the tints at 
‘p. —iun. 


MAN IS A HERO TO HIS VALET. 


coloured wool, and : to match it for 
her at Berlin, as they 


the local sh« 











No 

Sryce the Rhonda C 
good proverb has gone 
man but a doz lli 
heroes to their va 











Q-R-E-ovs! 





AuTHouGH we are so greatly indebted to the 
Alphabet, it is strange that we express our se1 
of obligation to only two letters, one a conson: 
and one a vowel. th se the cons 
obtains the fullest recognition, for we frequently 
say, “Thank Q,” and only occasionally 
«Thank E.” —Fun. 


nt 
hes 
++ 








OBVIOUSLY. 


In ease of invasion, the needles would be de- 


fended with gun-cotion. —Fun. 
OPPORTUNE. 
Fires have made their appearance on the 








Worcester hop bines. Of course, the farmers 

don’t like it; but tl here is little. danger, as it is 
impossible for a fly to stay long when it is on 
the “ hop.” —Funny Folk: 





THE RUSSIAN POLICE. 

“I’ve lost 30,000 roubles,” said a very high 
personage to the Chief of the Petersburgh 
police. “The notes were in my po cet-book 
I’d just drawn them out of the bank, and I 
I put my hand into the > pocket of ‘my pelisse 
there was nothing ther 

In a couple of days a tien agent calls 

“I’m sorry your Excellency can’t have the 
pocket-book ; the thief, by his own confession, 
destroyed it. But here is the money; the rascal 
had scarcely spe a dozen copeks of it.” 

“Clever fellows, our poliee,’” thought th 
great ma n—bet we are not told what he though 
when, a week later, he found the pocket-book, 
notes and all, in another pocket, which, in his 
haste, he had never s 
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A sTuUDENT in Paris, - after pa ssing three 





Latin quarter, wrote to his father 
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as follows: “‘I have made up my mind to set to 
work, dear father; therefore, I should like 
know whether it was law or medicine that I 
came to Paris to study ?” 

DUCKS. 


A GENTLEMAN being asked ‘“ What was the 

. 33 
price of ducks ? confessed that he could no 
tell, for he had been out that very day with his 
wife, and she had purchased no less than three 
ducks. First, there was a “duck” of a dress, 
secondly, a “duck” of a parasol, and thirdly, a 
“duck ” iis bonnet. 


SYMPATHY. 








In a shooting party m Scotland, the other 
day, wer e two keepers, one of whom was a very 
large, bulky man, the other being comparatively 
small and puz ry. The big man got badly shot, 
whereon all his companion in arms was heard 
to say, by way of sympathy, was: 

% Rin, maun, rin; keep rinning, 
may not have to carry ye so fur!” 

Love, the toothache, a bad temper, and tight 
boots are things which cannot be kept secret. 





so that we 


“WHAT A NOSE!” 


Nor many years ago, a man made his appear- 
ance ina village and stopped atthe tavern. He 
was possessed of a most remarkable nose, one 
which almost monopolised his whole face—red, 
Roman, enormous; it was such a nose as is only 
seen in a lifetime. So great a show was it that 
it attracted universal attention. 

The glances cast at it and the remarks made 
about it, had rendered its owner somewhat sen- 
sitive upon the subject. A boy was summoned 
by the proprietor to carry his baggage to his 
room. The boy was much taken with the nose. 
As.he came out of the room, unable to contain 
himself longer, he exclaimed : 

“ Golly, what a nose!” 

‘Our traveller overheard him, and went to 
his master with a demand for his punishment. 

The boy was called up, and, at the suggestion 
of some bystanders, was let off on condition 
that he would apologise to the offended gentle- 
man. This he readily agreed to do. Walking 
to the room where our traveller was, and touch- 
ing his hat and humbly bowing, he said : 

“Master, you ain’t got no nose at all ?” 












HOW SHE HAD BEEN “ BROUGHT UP.’ 

Tue ordinary incidents of life sometimes tak 
a theological turn. When a lady was half way 
up the Rigi she asked the conductor what would 
happen if one of the cogs of the wheel should 
give way. He replied that there was a brake 
at the forward end of the car. She imagined 
that the brake itself might give way, and asked 
what would be the consequence then. 

The conductor assured her that there would 
be no danger even in that extremity, for there 
was another brake at the rear end of the car. 

“ But,” she persisted, “suppose that should 
give way too, where would we go in that 
case ?” 

The conductor, who was a Lutheran of the 
old school, replied : 

“Madame, in that case it would depend en- 
tirely on how you have beén brought up.” 





STATISTICS, 


Taz GrowtH or Lonpon.—An important 
return has just been issued by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works showing the ‘number of in- 
habited howe ’s, population, and rateable annual 
value of the parishes and districts comprised 
within the metropolitan area in the years 1856 
and 1876,oras near those dates as can be ac- 
curately stated.” According to this return, it 
appears that the rateable annval value has more 
than doubled itself within the 20 years. In 1856 
the amount was £11,283,663, and in 1876 it was 
£23,111,313. The number of inhabited houses 
has increased from 306,086 in 1851 to 419,642 in 
1871, but in this column a decreaz3 is shown in 
respect of the City of London. The number of 
inhabited heuses in the City in 1851 was 14,483, 











but in 1871 dhabe were only 9,236. he 1851 the 
population of the Metropolis was 2,363,403, and 
in 1871 it had increased to 3,266,897. The 
figures given in respect of the year 1871 are of 
course those of the last Census. This return 
has been issued in view of a possible readjust- 
ment of the representation of the several Ves- 


—_ sand District Boards at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 
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HER ANSWER. 


* Arne at t your lattice, day by day, 


You sit within this narrow room, 
And yet your world, from June t 
: Mae, 





Ts steeped in suns and perfume, 
From morn till eve you sittand weave 
Your poet thoughts, a radiant 
throng, r 
And shape your dreams to rhyme that 
seems 
The very ecstasy of song! 
And yet your rouridelays have caught 
The colours of the world without— 

I cannot think how you are taught 
The many things you sing about! 
How .can you know the truths tha 

grow 
And thrive in Nature’s secret places? 
The meanings vast—the thoughts that 


last, 
And clothe the years in living 


«¢ And tho’ you wear the hermit stole, 
And live your hi n life alone, 
That curious phonograph, your soul, 
Repeats the world’s sad monotone: 
How were you taught the wisdom 











wrou ht 
By sontaah with our scath and 
wrong— 


‘Whose sunny way, from June to May, 
Leads thro’ the tranquil realm of 


929 
scone 
song t 


a sunset’s level lances smote ; 
A sudden brightness thro’ her hair; 
Without some wood-bird’s vesper note 
Fell tinkling thro’ the perfumed 
air; 

With slow surprise her poet eyes 
Dwelt pensively on his—the while 
Thro’ the still grace of her warm face 

Her soul broke in a conscious smile ! 


*T read the woodland’s leafy books— 
I know the language of the flowers— 
The silvery tongues of all the brooks, 
The dialects of suns and showers ; 
By subile signs my soul divines 
The sense of inarticulate words— 
My listening ear is quick to hear 
The revelations of the birds! 


«T cather me: anings from the gras 
And wisdom from the stars saiiiooas 
I question all the winds that pass, 
And weave their answers into rhyme ; 
But that keen sense—that prescience 
Of universal scath and wrong, 
Dear heart, is mine by ri¢ht divine— 
The sad inheritance of song !”’ 


BE. A. B. 












GEMS. 





Lucx—mere luck—may make even madness 
wisdom. 

THERE, is a sort of economy in the ways of 
nee, that one shall excel, where another 
is defective, in order to make men useful to each 
other, and mix them in society. 

Ir is observed, in the course of worldly things, 




















that men’s fortunes are oftener made by their 


| tongues than by their virtues, and more men’s 


fortunes overthrown thereby than by their 








vices. 

To 1 p t ha 
families, Peter I, King of ] l, 
forbade all his sub; ; to buy or 
their commodities wi ut imm : 
and made the second commission of the offen 


death. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 









ScorcH Caxrs.—T'l pounds of flour, two 
pounds of butter, one and-a-half pounds « 
brown sucar, two tablespoons of carrat were 
two of cinnamon, and a little <« a in 
31 Cr am l : ld 

in ral] 

) 7—Three- 
1 

“m, oF d 











] 1wa 
ather loo a) ) ve room to 
swell, err put it in a ucepan of ld wat 
When done turn it out on a dish, and serve wit 
sweet sauce or pudding. 

OrancEe Fritters.—Three oranges; batter; 
pounded sugar. Take the p in 
from three large oranges; ther r 
into slices, pick out tl eacl 
slice of orange into a thick bat 
nicely, an ve thém with ove 
each. 

Puan SHOET BE 1AD.—One pound of flour, 
half a ree ( ft butter; three ounces of brown 
sugar. Mix se ingredients and roll them oui 
thick, ar nd 1 ba 7m 

Brown Brrap Briscvits.—One pound o 


coarse brown flour ; 
a little water. Ma! he but 
ing hot, add it to t lour, k 
roll the biscuits out, not too thin 
in rather a quick oven. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Smap In Lake Onvrarro.—Seth Green’: 
attempt to stock the waters of Lake Ontari 
with shad promises to he ¢ ; 








Tur War Office has 
mands of brirade depo 





the commands of 








regiments, shall invariably be vacated after fiv 
years: 

Discovery or Jret.—Professor Gunni of 
California, has made a new discovery of mineral 
treasure in that State. A man who thought h 





had discovered coal in a thin ledge cropping up 
in a canyon brought a specimen to him, and it 
was found to be jet of the finest kind, worth 
£20,000 a ton. 


"bet 


A FINE painting by Courbet, called “La 
Vague,” and exhibited in the Salon of 1870, ha 





i 
just been bought for the Luxembourg for the 
sum of 20,000 francs. It is said to be one of the 
most powerful works of this powerful painter. 
The cross of the Légion d’Honneur was offered 
to him immediately after its exhibition, but h 
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l 





with his customary bluntness refused the 
honour. 
ConIsHEAD Priory, a noble mansion erected 





tof £109,000, on the site of a 
scl iastic a structure, which dated 
pe reign of He IT, and situate about 
a mile south-east of U! ? 
west side of Mor« 1 
into a hydropat 
Mr. Spruree 
ous as ever. 
ministers not to pr: 
and he remarked that he had soi 





in 18 
celebr 
















t north- 
converted 





as 











sermons which made him 

parson who was « » asl ) \ 

Squire, and who, on | I 

thanks, did so in this fashion ;—‘ Lord, 
thank Thee that we don’t hve sucha good 


dinner as this every day of our lives, for if we 





did we should be sure to be ill 
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L. R M., thirty-six, would like to correspond with a 
gentleman ‘about the same age. 

Baska and Nx&Luiz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Baska is eighteen, dark, 
medium height, good-looking. Nellie is nineteen, fair, 
light brown hair, grey eyes. 

Wsater, Gig, and Coppsr Pont, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Whaler is twenty-two, 
tall, fond of children. Gig is twenty-one, handsome, tall, 
dark hair, blue eyes, fond of dancing. Copper Punt is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

S. B. P. and M. G., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. S. B. P. i 
twenty-eight, tall, M. G. is nineteen, medium height. 
Respondents must be between nineteen and twenty-two, 
dark. 

G. C. and D. A. would like to correspond with two 
young men. G. C. is dark, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. D. A. is twenty, good-looking. 

BL. J., twenty, dark, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony, twenty-two, 
good-tempered. 

GuapDIF, nineteen, fair, fond of home and music, tall, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. 

Groraivs, seventeen, light hair and blue eyes, fond of 
home, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
sixtee n, fond of home. 

E. E. D., twenty, brown hair, grey eyes, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young man about the 


| same age. 
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F. H. W.—To coat iron with emery give the metal 2 | 
good coat of oil and white lead; when this gets dry and 
hard apply a mixture of glue and emery. 

FREDERICE.—Writing quite good enough for office 
work. 

Katr.—Your lover’s conduct as described renders him 
unworthy of further thought. 

A Constant Reaper.—Place the matter in the hands 
of a respectable solicitor. 

DistrEess.—You would not be likely to obtain a pri- 
vate interview without first stating your case by letter. 
It is not our custom to publish the addresses of private 
individuals. Unhappily there are so many whose position 
is similar to your own that your chance of relief is, we 
> small. 

—They will agree very well if kept with canaries in 
the same cage. 

L. 8. D. P.—It may be that your parents see some good 
reason, invisible to yourself, to discourage the young man’s 
suit—at any rate they have the right of interference to 
which you so much object. Their consent would be 
absolutely necessary to make the marriage legal. When 
you are twenty-one you can do as you please in the mat- 
ter- 

DrsoLer.—l. Make a selection from the names in the 
Directory. We cannot tell which would be the. most 
suitable for vou. Position of firm, style of trade, ulti- 
mate advantages procurable, all affect the question ‘of fee 
or premium, of which you can best judge for yourself. 2. 
Toujours esperez- 3. Desolee, distressed, has an acute 
accent on the first and second “e.”’ 

TEETOTALLER.— We can tell you the very thing you want- 
Procure for one shilling and three-halfpence a box of the 
Effervescing Lozenges prepared and sold by W. T. Cooper, 
at 26, Oxford Street, Seonten, and the problem will be 
solved. One cannot, as you say, be continually drinking 
ginger beer, lemonade, or seltzer, or even water—alcoholic 
drinks being forbidden—but there is little trouble or ex- 
pense involved in putting one of these lozenges into the 
month, and great satisfaction is the result. 

Witt.—They are rock crystal, and have no value what- 
ere”. 

Anwx E.—The best soap for cleaning paint is made by 
taking one ounce of pulverised borax, one pound of the 
best brown soap, cut in small pieces, and three quarts of 
water; put all in a vessel—set it on the back part of the 
stove or range until the soap is dissolved, stirring fre- 
quently ; it must not come to a boil; use with a piece of 
old, soft white flannel. It cleans paint without injuring 
i is also beneficial for the hands, and much better for 
ng clothes than any other soap. 

Rosert.—Tattoo marks, when thoroughly made, are 
practically indelible. In some cases, but not invariably, 
they fade away with time, cauterisation being the only 
way to eradicate them. 

Jim.—Thanks for your conundrums; they are very 
amusing, but we cannot find a place for them in our 
columns. 

Jack W.—Beetiae, a county of Greece, whose inhabit- 
ants were reckoned rude and illiterate, hence the appli- 
cation. 

Inu trER.—Each of our features is supposed to have a 
—eyes, nose, and mouth. But the language of 
has been formulated in the following manner :— 
. lank, stringy-looking hair indicates weakness 
cowardice, Curly hair denotes a quick temper. 
y hair, set on one’s head as if each individual hair 
ready to fight its neighbour, denotes coarseness- 

air indicates persistent resolution in accomplish- 
ject—also a strong predisposition to avenge 
s and insult, real or fancied. Brown hair denotes 

8 for life, a friendly disposition, ambition, earnest- 
purpose, capacity for business, reliability in 
», in proportion as the hair is fine. Very fine 
S an even disposition, a readiness to forgive, 
oO add to the happiness of others. Persons 
light brown or auburn hair, inclined to curl or 
k tem rpered, and are given to resentment and 

ht brown hair, inclined to semanas, with a 
a eertain indication of deceit, treachery, 

on to do something mean b; friend, who 
ar be used to advantace. We cive you the 
swe find it, bat of course without guarantee- 
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Ere, fair, auburn hair, tall, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
with 2 view to matrimony, 


THE LEAST OF THE FLOCK. 


** Hr will come to naught,” said the mother 
Of her poor little feeble child ; 
With his face like a snow-white lily 
And a saint’s look when he smiled; 
“* Of the lads that He hath given us 
This one is the very least !’’ 
And the tears of that sad-voiced mother 
Fell thick at the cnristening feast. 


But she gave him the tenderest nursing, 
And wrapped him in lamb’s-wool fine, 
Lest a breath from the old North forest 

Should put out the spark divine ; 
And the little face grew fuller, 
While the dimples came in play; 
And the baby limbs waxed strouger 
And sturdier day by day. 


And “‘ our bantling,’’ as they called him, 
With his yellow hair a-curl, 
And his eyes so blue and bonnie, 
Grew up gentle as a girl; 
How he roamed the fields and meadows, 
How he loved the streams and mills! 
And the cattle, sheep, and horses 
That grazed on the emerald hills. 


Then he took to books and study, 
And preached to the listening trees— 

Or watched for the white- winged vessels 
Afar on the distant seas 

Made friends with the birds that charmed him— 
While his brothers played or fought : 

And the neighbours sighed and whispered, 

“* Ah, the lad will come to naught.”’ 


But the boy he grew in knowledge, 
And the man he grew in grace, 
Till ordained as a faithful pastor 
He stood in a holy place ; 
Then the mother, with fear and trembling, 
When she saw the good he wrought, 
Bemoaned that her faith was lacking 
When she said, ‘‘ He will come to mene x 
M. A. K- 


Mavp, fuir, good-looking, wishes to correspond with a 
young man. 

G. F. and B. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. G. F. is seventeen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. B. D. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyés, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

S. 8., eighteen, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

T. T. and F. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies between eighteen and twenty. T.'T. 
is twenty-three, light hair, blue eyes, fair. F- A. is 
nineteen, dark. 

Bosin, eighteen, good-tempered, would like to corre- 
o- with a fair young lady about seventeen, fond of 

ome. 

N. R. and C. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. N. R. is twenty-seven, dark hair, 
dark grey eyes, medium height. C. L. is eighteen, fair, 
medium hei eight, light hair, light grey eyes, thoroughly 
comanten 

C. 8., twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
ms height, wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be fair, good-looking. 

8. A. and F. W., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. S. A. is seventeen, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, light hair, blue eyes, fond of 
home and children. F. W. is eighteen, brown hair, dark 
eyes, fond of home and children, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, fond of home. 

R. 8. F., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
He is dark, medium height, good-looking. Respondent 











must be about twenty-two. 


C. F. H., twenty, fair, medium height, would like to 
5 eg with a gentleman about twenty-four, fond 
of home. 

Potiy and Mary, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Polly is eighteen, brown hair, 
blue eyes, fond of home, fair. Mary is twenty, auburn 
hair, light blue eyes, good-tempered. Must be about 
twenty-one, tall. 

Titty and Atice, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Tilly is eighteen. 
tall, light brown hair, blue eyes. Alice is sixteen, tall, 
light brown hair, grey eyes. Respondents must be about 
nineteen, fond of home, loving. 

B. and E. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. C. B. is eighteen, fond of 
music. E. B. is seventeen, dark hair, brown eyes, and 
loving. Respondents must be about twenty, dark, and 
tall. 

Hamurt, twenty-five, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
vane with a young lady about the same age, loving, and 
ta 

D. A.S., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
hair, would like to correspond with a young gentiem: wn 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be abou 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dari 
eyes. 

W. R. C., thirty-one, a widower, would like to corre- 
spond with a lady about his own age with a view tv 
matrimony. 

B. D. and P. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. D. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. P. L. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond oz 
music. 

D. G. T. and C. B., two seamen in the Royal 7. 
would liketo correspond with two young ladies. D. G. 
is fair, handsome, tall. C. R. is good-looking, fair. Mass 
be about twenty, medium height. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Caro. P. is responded to by—y¥, P. 

Sianor A. by—Edith, ‘abe dark, fond of home an1 
children. 

Srenor B-. by—Ethel, nineteen, fair, fond of home ani 
children. 

ANNIE by—W. A., eighteen, fair, light blue eyes, fond 
of home. 

Erriz by—W. Q., nineteen, curly hair, fond of home 
and children. 

Hewrr by—L. M., twenty-one, thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

E. H. D. by—Samuel. 

C. N. by—Horatio Nelson, twenty-five, fond of home, 
dark hair, brown eyes. 

THE Sian by—Cissy. 

W. B. M. by BE meng thirty, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
home, medium height, 

A. M. by—S. T. 

E. H. by—E. S. 

M. W: by—T. A. 

Bop Bisex by—E. B., nineteen, medium height, fair, 
domesticated. 

Basurvut Jack by—J.C., seventeen, golden hair, fond 
of music. 

Katt by—Ernest D., nineteen. 

B. D, by—Lizzie, twenty-one, thoroughly domesticated, 


fair. 
a by—Will, thirty-three, fond of home and children, 


Mary H. by—J. W., thirty, good-looking, fond of home 
and —— 

O. A. M. by—Dark Olive, eighteen, fond of home and 
children. 

Map Jacx by—Lucy, fond of home, music, and danc- 
ing, dark. 

ARTFUL Jor by—Lily. 

Happy Harry by—Fanny. 

Potty by—Howell, medium height, dark hair, hazel 


eyes 
+ Fasxt by—Alfred, light hair, blue eyes, of medium 
eigh 
Harry by—Jane, twenty-three, black hair, dark eyes, 
good-looking, 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Lonpon Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
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